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THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 


RaDIcaL criticism has of late been given a new impetus by 
the unexpected prominence accorded the work of Van Manen in 
Twe Maoness ‘the Encyclopedia Biblica. The representative of a 
OF RADICAL coterie — one cannot say aschool — of critics who, 
Cairicism IN 178 despite their mutual recommendations, have never 
LATEST PHASE 5+ 50d accredited by criticism in general, Van Manen 
must now receive an attention which is wholly out of pro- 
portion to the sanity of his views or the trustworthiness of his 
methods. In the work of the coterie to which he belongs one 
can see the limit to which a literary unhistorical criticism is to 
go. A method whose final criterion is one’s likes and dislikes ; 
which is controlled by a persistent determination to reject rather 
than to interpret references to things miraculous; which mag- 
nifies literary inconsistencies into doctrinal and historical con- 
tradictions; which, in supreme disregard of documents, can 
determine a@ priori what historical situations should, would, and 
must have been, cannot expect to win approval except with 
editors possessed of a monomania for the reconstruction of 
historical sources, or to carry the study of the New Testament 
farther than a condescending agnosticism. For its champions 
to maintain that they are not destroying the religious value of 
the Bible is a bit of generosity as naive as supererogatory. It is 
undoubtedly true that the religious value of the Bible as a whole 
does not depend exclusively upon its historical elements, for 
religious impressions and inspirations may be taught by noble 
myths and sagas, even after they are recognized as mere peda- 
gogical forms for the inculcation and illustration of truths. It 
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is also true that such literary elements may be discovered in 
certain of the stories of the Old Testament heroes. All this, 
and even more, may be admitted; but common-sense, as well as 
historical instinct, rebels when we are asked to believe that 
Christianity would have come into being if its historical basis 
consisted of a shadowy Jesus known to us only through a 
few self-depreciatory sentences; a semi-mythical tent-maker, 
“probably a Jew by birth,” who made one journey of which 
there is little or no record, who had never dreamed of ‘“ Paulin- 
ism,” and who is to be known best in a writing which is no 
longer extant ; and a collection of pseudepigraphic letters writ- 
ten by a school who chose to bear the name of this ‘‘ Paul,’’ who 
zealously defended the apostolic authority of a man of whom 
they knew all but nothing, who created historical situations suit- 
able to justify them in attributing to him doctrines of which he 
had no suspicion, and the need of which was not felt in their 
own day. Such a wholesale auto-da-fé of historical elements is 
at the expense of all historical method, of all sane criticism, and 
of all Christian history. So far from ridding the student of the 
supernatural, it demands belief in the most eccentric of miracles. 
In the place of deeds said to have been done by Jesus and his 
followers, it asks us to accept a miracle of literary and religious 
invention which has not even a scintilla of motive. Jesus 
we know, and Paul we know, but who are these creators of 
pseudepigraphic miracles in the interest of issues that never 
existed, and for the defense of an unilluminated, inefficient saint 
dead for a century—if, indeed, he was historical enough even 
to die? 


At the opposite extreme from such positions as these of 
radical criticism are those of the extreme literalist. With him 
Tue Consistency NOthing is of value in religion unless it be based 
OF THE upon historical supernaturalism. To him that which 
conmnenter is on the pages of the Bible is not only true, but it 
is authoritative for all times, and it matters not whether it be the 
duty of feet-washing, a prohibition against pork, the directions 
for healing through the combined efficacy of oil and prayer, the 
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speedy second coming of Jesus, or the command to love God and 
man, All are of co-ordinate and eternal importance. 

An increasing number of men and women, completely ignor- 
ing the historical medium through which the events of the early 
church are seen, are holding to this literalism with a consistency 
that often shades into fanaticism. In effect, of course, they are 
insisting that the Christianity of today shall not only be the 
Christianity of the first century, but shall also reproduce the 
Hebraism of the earliest days of the Jewish state. But this con- 
sideration is not one to suggest to them pause. The Bible is 
God’s word, and his word once uttered is everywhere, always, 
and literally authoritative. Such a position is intelligible, and is 
consistent. It is also inevitable once its premises are granted. 


Popular biblical teaching, in so far as it is not carried on by 
men of this second class, attempts to avoid the extravagances of 
Tue Arrempr _literalism by an occasional recognition of historical 
AT Compromise values. It will admit that the teaching of Paul con- 
WITH LITERALISM cerning silence of women in the churches was 
intended only for the Corinthians ; that the command of Jesus 
given to his disciples for washing each others’ feet was a recogni- 
tion of oriental conventionality ; that the references of Paul to 
communion with demons, and to the rock which followed the 
Israelites during their wanderings, were either of the nature of ad 
hominem arguments, or the use of current beliefs for merely illus- 
trative purposes. Yet, while these concessions are made in order 
to avoid a literalism that leads to objectionable doctrines and prac- 
tices, popular biblical teaching refuses to admit as a regulating 
premise of study that the Bible is always to be interpreted as 
are these particulars. Wherever a saying is not peculiarly objec- 
tionable to practical common-sense or some denominational creed, 
it denies that the student has any right to discover in it any ele- 
ment which is not eternally authoritative. Historical material 
may be used to illustrate, but not to interpret, biblical teachings. 
Beliefs current among Jews or gentiles are not historical media 
through which to see truth, but, if once used by New Testament 
writers, become ¢pso facto the content of Christian doctrines. 
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Such a position cannot for a moment hold its own in a debate 
with the literalist. The widespread distress which literalism is 
creating among Christian people cannot be obviated 
by any method according to which this teaching is 
local and temporary, and this other teaching is eternal, simply on 
the basis that it is ‘sensible’ so to hold. The general position 
taken by current biblical teaching as regards the Bible leaves it 
entirely at the mercy of the faith healer and his confréres. 
There has seldom arisen a controversy in which the literalist has 
not won a technical victory over the semi-literalist. It cannot 
be otherwise as long as the two parties refuse to accept the his- 
torical point of view. To make permanent authority co-extensive 
with inspiration, and at the same time insist that certain elements 
of the Bible are intended only for certain times and places, is to 
invite defeat when dealing with the consistent literalist. And 
therefore it comes about that for apologetic purposes semi-liter- 
alism is open to all the objections brought against literalism, 
and is weakened by its own inconsistency. 


Furitity 


Is there, then, no escape from an anti-supernatural literary 
criticism which strips the New Testament of historical value, 
— except in a consistent, unhistorical literalism which 
Lying ina Truty Would turn men and women into Jews of the first 
HISTORICAL century in order that they may become Christians in 
ome the twentieth? In our opinion the means of escape 
lie close at hand in the very principles so vacillatingly recog- 
nized by popular biblical study—a true historical method of 
studying the Bible. Such a method recognizes the Bible as the 
repository of final moral and religious truth, but it also holds 
as a general principle that revelation is made through human 
history, and in consequence that, since it is progressive, each 
advanced stage of revelation renders its predecessor in certain 
respects outgrown. To such a view the successive stages of 
religious growth are of the utmost value, but are authoritative 
only in so far as each is embodied in the final revelation. It 
therefore holds that the first duty of the student is to understand 
a given teaching as it arose and was applied to a given histori- 
cal situation. 
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The true historical method will also recognize the fact that 
the essential and permanent elements of Christianity may not 
lie in the media of the Palestinian or Graeco-Roman custom or 
vocabulary or concept in which they found their first expression. 
The teaching of the different biblical writers is mutually com- 
plementary, not identical. Each is a phase of religious expe- 
riences and truth, and, short of the final revelation of God in 
humanity given in Jesus, cannot be final. Even in his case, the 
accidents of a historical environment must be recognized and 
estimated before he is seen in his fullest worth. In order to 
discover what is final in the teaching of Paul and his contempo- 
raries, one must so study the teaching of Jesus and his followers 
as to distinguish that which he and they make the essential truth 
rather than the pedagogical or historical form. The method 
involved may appear difficult, but it is at least without dialectic 
jugglery. By the simplest of comparative processes one dis- 
criminates the grain from the husk, the spirit from the letter. 
Believing in a progressive revelation through a developing 
humanity, one seeks to distinguish that which developed from 
that which was its momentary historical phase. 

A true historical study will not make hostility to the super- 
human a criterion of this comparison. While by no means 
credulous, it will not be incredulous. Material which presents 
characteristics of legends must of course be treated as legendary, 
but matter which is difficult to explain will not be rejected simply 
on that account. Yet,on the other hand, it will not be shocked 
at an attempt to understand miracles. God is none the less in 
the world because his acts are understood and classified. The 
explanation of his presence may vary according to the habits of 
thought of different epochs. Divine immanence and inspira- 
tion are inextricably associated with any belief in God. Why 
not then seek to understand rather than to enforce interpreta- 
tions given in unscientific ages to the manifestation of the divine 
energy? 


It would seem that, so far as the use of the Bible is concerned, 
evangelical faith stands at the parting of the ways. Occasion- 
ally, it may be, its representatives may be swept by philosophical 
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presuppositions into a denial of historical worth to the New 
Testament; but the real choice lies between literalism of the 
type that of late has become so aggressive, and a 
genuinely historical treatment of the Scriptures. 
Between representatives of the two points of view 
there may be, and we trust always will be, Christian charity and 
forbearance, but between the two methods there is no compromise. 
The situation is but a reappearance of the old question answered 
by Paul in his letters to the Galatians and the Romans. The 
new Judaism in Christianity seeks to re-enact an outgrown law 
and to bring Christianity under the bond of an ancient past; 
the new Paulinism seeks to find its supreme authority in the work 
of the Spirit in the life of the follower of Jesus, and to stand fast 
in the liberty wherewith Christ has set us free. Both parties 
are seriously, passionately devoted to truth; neither would under 
any consideration consciously detract from the supremacy of 
Jesus, or from the necessity of religious experience. The ques- 
tion concerns simply the authority to be assigned to the forms 
and the earlier stages of revelation which both admit to have 
been progressive. 

There can be but one alternative; if Christian teachers insist 
that one must accept the unhistorical treatment of the Bible, 
the masses will grow atheistic, and the educated classes will 
grow agnostic. If a truly religious and historical treatment be 
accorded the Bible, Christianity will grow less insistent upon 
logic and more devoted to humanity—that is, more Christlike. 

There is need of a modern Paul. 


THE PRESENT 
Crisis 
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BISHOP BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT. 


By REv. F. H. CHASE, D.D., 
President of Queen’s College and Norrisian Professor of Divinity, 
Cambridge University, England. 


I HAvE had the honor to be asked to write for the BIBLICAL 
WokrLD a memorial to the late Dr. Westcott, bishop of Durham. 
Pressure of work has obliged me to defer till the Easter vaca- 
tion the attempt to respond to this invitation. Perhaps, too, 
the temptation to delay has been strengthened by my sense of 
the difficulty of dealing at all adequately with the life and the 
work of a teacher to whom for many years I have looked with 
the deepest reverence. 

It seems due to the reader of a biographical article that the 
writer should state how near to the person commemorated he was 
himself brought. Without unduly intruding myself, may I be 
allowed to say this much? I came up to Cambridge as a fresh- 
man just two years after Dr. Westcott had been appointed 
Regius professor of divinity, and in various ways as an under- 
graduate I came indirectly under his influence, though it was 
not till after I had taken my degree that I was able to attend a 
course of his lectures. After an absence from Cambridge of 
three years, 1 came into residence again in October, 1879. I 
was present when, at the begining of that October term, Dr. 
Westcott lectured for the first time in the large lecture-room of 
the then recently completed Divinity School. From that time 
onward, for several years, I constantly attended his professorial 
lectures on the epistle to the Hebrews and his less formal lec- 
tures'—his Monday evening lectures—on “ Heads of Christian 
Doctrine.” In 1884 I became tutor of the Clergy Training 
School, in the foundation of which, in 1881, Dr. Westcott had 
taken a foremost part and of which he was the first president. 


* These lectures were given to a small class, many of whom were graduates. 
They have been published in the volume Zhe Gospel of Life. 
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In connection with the Clergy School, and in other ways, I was 
brought much into contact with him till he left Cambridge for 
Durham in 1890. 

Brooke Foss Westcott was born at Birmingham in January, 
1825. One circumstance of his boyhood molded all his after- 
life. He became the pupil of Prince Lee (afterward the first 
bishop of Manchester) at King Edward the Sixth’s Grammar 
School, in his native town. That school and that master gave 
to the church, it should be remembered, the great trio of friends: 
Benson (archbishop of Canterbury), Lightfoot, and Westcott. 
Different as they were in character and in their methods of 
work, the three were destined singly and together to exercise a 
wide influence on English religious thought. Each of them 
has paid a characteristic tribute of grateful affection toward 
their common teacher. Dr. Westcott’s verdict is decisive: 
“He was the greatest, as I believe, among the teachers of his 
time.”? In 1844 Dr. Westcott came up to Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Four years later he graduated as senior classic ; 
and, having been elected fellow of Trinity, was ordained as 
deacon and as priest in 1851 by his former head master. 

We may roughly mark off three periods in Dr. Westcott’s 
working life: he was successively student, teacher, and ecclesi- 
astical tutor. 

1. The student.— Dr. Westcott remained in residence in Cam- 
bridge for some four years after taking his degree. In later life 
he often spoke of the value which he attached to residence at the 
university after the bachelor of arts degree. It is a time, he 
held, when a thoughtful student can take a wider and maturer 
view of what a university is and what a university teaches. In 
his own case it was during those few years that the first stone of 
the fabric of his future literary work was laid. In 1851 he 
gained the Norrisian prize with an essay on ‘‘The Elements of 
Gospel Harmony.” Out of this prize essay there grew the 
well-known book The Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. It 
was characteristic of Dr. Westcott, as of his friends, Drs. Light- 
foot and Hort, that no opinion was put forward by him which he 


2 Christian Aspects of Life, p. 188. 
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BISHOP BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT II 


had not fully considered in the light of all available evidence, 
and that any such opinion, though often reconsidered, was sel- 
dom, if ever, changed, except in cases when some fresh evidence 
had become accessible. It was so here. The theory that the 
origin of the synoptic gospels is to be sought in oral tradition 
and not in written documents, maintained in his first book, he 


DR. WESTCOTT’S LECTURE-ROOM AT CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 


held unwaveringly till the end of his life. General opinion has 
strongly set in a direction opposite to that of Dr. Westcott’s 
view; but, we are far from having heard the last word on the 
synoptic problem. 

In 1852 Dr. Westcott left Cambridge for a mastership at 
Harrow, and a schoolmaster he continued for seventeen years. 
Here we have a concrete example of the conditions under which 
much of the best English work in the world of scholarship is 
done. The specialist among us, as contrasted with the specialist 
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in Germany, is often, as it must seem at first sight, sadly 
hampered by the press of practical duties. Yet counterbalan- 
cing advantages are not wanting. The scholar who has been so 
trained and disciplined is forearmed against the temptation to 
treat questions, literary or religious, as a recluse; he is likely to 
be able to regard them in their context of life. And in the case 
of Dr. Westcott the work to which he gave so many years had 
yet another effect. He was long brought into close con- 
tact with the young; and from them, as he used to say, he 
drew the inspiration of hope. Few, indeed, who have so reso- 
lutely faced the hard problems of this mysterious world have 
retained, as he did, their early optimism. No doubt this opti- 
mism had its ultimate source in faith, an intense faith in a 
living God; but it was fostered by the environment of his life as 
a teacher, both at Harrow and at Cambridge. 

The years which were thus devoted to the exacting calling of 
a master at a great public school, with the cares of a large 
household of boys pressing on him, were far indeed from being 
barren of finished literary work. To them belongs a series of 
articles in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, dealing with subjects 
mostly preparatory to the study of the New Testament, ¢. g., 
the books of Baruch, of Daniel, of Enoch, and of the Macca- 
bees, Philosophy, the Vulgate—articles whose suggestiveness 
still makes them worthy of study; also, some of his most note- 
worthy books: History of the New Testament Canon (1855), Charac- 
teristics of Gospel Miracles (1859), Introduction to the Study of the 
Gospels (1860), The Bible in the Church (1864), The Gospel of the 
Resurrection (1866), and The History of the English Bible (1869). 
All the time he was engaged in constant and elaborate corre- 
spondence with Dr. Hort in preparation for their joint edition of 
the text of the New Testament, which actually appeared about 
a week before the publication of the Revised Version of the New 
Testament in May, 1881. As yet, however, Dr. Westcott was 
but little known outside a comparatively small circle of scholarly 
friends. He was the student. 

2. The teacher—In 1869 Dr. Westcott left Harrow for a 
canonry at Peterborough. Like his friend, Dr. Benson, he had 
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definite and far-reaching views as to the true function of cathe- 
drals in the life of the English church.3 The special task in this 
connection which he felt to be laid upon himself was the prepara- 
tion of candidates for ordination. His work, however, was to be 
wrought out with larger opportunities of service than even an 
ancient cathedral can supply. Inthe following year the Regius 
professorship of divinity at Cambridge became vacant. Dr. 
Lightfoot, who had been Hulsean professor since 1861, had long 
seemed marked out as pre-eminently fitted to be the head of the 
theological faculty. But this was not the issue. Dr. Westcott 
has himself told us what happened: “ He [#. e., Dr. Lightfoot | 
called me to Cambridge to occupy a place which was his own by 
right; and having done this he spared no pains to secure for his 
colleague favorable opportunities for action, while he himself 
withdrew in some sense from the position which he had long vir- 
tually occupied.”* It was a noble act of self-effacement, destined 
to be fruitful of lasting benefit to Cambridge and to the larger 
world of theological thought. In the same year the work of 
the revision of the Authorized Version of the New Testament 
began, and in this laborious task Dr. Westcott, with Drs. Light- 
foot and Hort, took a prominent share. A younger generation 
of students of the New Testament finds not a little to criticise 
in the Revised Version in regard to its English diction and its 
scholarship. It is remarkable that Dr. Westcott to the end of 
his life championed its cause and foretold its ultimate acceptance.5 

I shall presently endeavor to speak of my own remembrance 
of Dr. Westcott as a teacher. Here I note the vigor and the 
large-mindedness with which he threw himself into the general 
work of the university. He was an earnest supporter, for exam- 
ple, of the effort which was made about this time, and which has 
proved eminently fruitful of good results, to extend the influ- 

3See, ¢. g., the preface to a volume of Peterborough sermons, The Christian Life, 
Manifold and One (1869). To this period belongs a little book which illustrates Dr. 


Westcott’s versatility, Zhe Paragraph Psalter, Arranged for Choirs. His analysis of 
the Psalms is valuable. 


4 Preface to Bishop Lightfoot’s posthumous edition of Clement, p. viii. 


5See especially Some Lessons of the Revised Version of the New Testament (1897); 
Lessons from Work (1901), pp. 145-74. 
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ence of the university throughout the country by means of local 
lectures. He had a generous belief in the principle that strength 
comes through diffusion. But, of course, it was the religious 
office of the university on which he laid the greatest stress. He 
returned to Cambridge just at the time when the old order in 
regard to the relation of the Church of England to the university 
was passing away, and when many looked forward with dismay 
to the issues of the change. Dr. Westcott took a more hopeful 
view of the future, a view which has been confirmed by the event. 
He wrote in 1873: 

No student of theology who has been allowed to work in Cambridge in 
these later days will refuse to acknowledge with gratitude the increasing 
opportunities which are offered there for realizing the power of that final 
synthesis of thought and experience and faith which is slowly unfolded 
through the ages, and yet summed up for us forever in the facts of our his- 
toric creed.® 
But here also he saw that the sacred duty of diffusion on the 
largest scale was imperative. Soon after he became professor, 
Dr. Westcott, speaking in the university church, urged the 
claims of foreign missions, and especially of India, ‘‘our own 
India,” on the university: 

The conversion of Asia is the last and greatest problem which has been 

reserved for the church of Christ. It is through India that the East can be 
approached. It is to England that the evangelizing of India has been 
intrusted by the providence of God. It is by the concentration of all that is 
ripest in thought, of all that is wisest in counsel, of all that is intensest in 
devotion, that the work must be achieved.’ 
The response to this appeal, often repeated with glowing 
insistence, was the Cambridge mission to Delhi, the first mem- 
bers of which went out in 1877. Over this mission Dr. Westcott 
presided till his death; and its patient educational policy was in 
truth the embodiment of his faith and wisdom. 

It is to these years we owe the three great commentaries, 
which were the heart and core of all Dr. Westcott’s work — on 
the gospel according to St. John (1880), on the epistles of St. 
John (1883), on the epistle to the Hebrews (1889). 


6 On Some Points in the Religious Office of the Universities, p. xii. 
7 Ibid., p. 42. 
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In 1881 was published the edition of the text of the New 
Testament known as that of Westcott and Hort, together with 
the Jntroduction. The writing of the latter volume and the other 
accompaniments of the text had devolved on Dr. Hort. But 
probably there was no point in connection with any of the com- 
plicated problems treated which the two workers had not fully 
discussed together in writing. The correspondence which passed 
between them has been preserved and, with other papers of Dr. 
Hort’s, is in the keeping of Emmanuel College. It should be 
remembered that, so far back as 1860, the three friends, Westcott, 
Lightfoot, and Hort, had planned together a commentary on the 
New Testament. They divided the whole number of books (with 
the exception apparently of the Apocalypse) between them- 
selves. The epistles of St. Paul were assigned to Dr. Lightfoot ; 
the synoptic gospels, the Acts, and the epistles of St. James, St. 
Peter, and St. Jude, to Dr. Hort; while the gospel and the epis- 
tles of St. John, to which a subsequent arrangement added the 
epistle to the Hebrews, fell to Dr. Westcott. The extent of Dr. 
Lightfoot’s work on St. Paul is well known. Dr. Hort’s share 
is represented by the important fragment on 1 Peter (published 
posthumously), which will, I trust, be followed in due time by a 
perhaps larger fragment on St. James. Dr. Westcott completed 
his portion of the work on the eve of his leaving Cambridge for 
Durham. 

Thus in study and teaching, in unremitting labor in the cause of 
all that is highest and most enduring in the life of a university— 
all, that is, which in the widest sense of the word is spiritual — 
the twenty years of Dr. Westcott’s professoriate passed. They 
were broken in upon by two events of importance. In 1879 Dr. 
Lightfoot left Cambridge for Durham. Dr. Westcott was one 
of those who urged him to accept the bishopric, with its larger 
opportunities of service. But the loss to the world of scholar- 
ship and of theology was irreparable; and, since Dr. Hort, who 
had become Hulsean professor in 1875, was able to take but 
little part in public work of a general character, Dr. Westcott 


8 Life and Letters of F. J. A. Hort,\, pp. 417 ff.; Dk. WEsTcoTT’s preface to Dr. 
Hort’s Commentary on the First Epistle of St. Peter. 
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was, in a sense, left to bear the burden of leadership in Cam- 
bridge alone. The other important change was Dr. Westcott’s 
appointment, in 1884, to a canonry at Westminster Abbey. It 
can hardly be doubted that this new work and the contact with 
the larger world of the metropolis had a strong formative influ- 
ence on him. His power of expression became freer and less 
academic, the bearing of Christianity on social and national life 
came to have a still larger place in his teaching. 

3. The ecclesiastical tutor—In March, 1890, came the call to 
take up the work of Bishop Lightfoot at Durham. As Dr. Hort 
wrote to him, it was a summons, not merely to Durham, but, 
since his lifelong friend, Dr. Benson, had been archbishop of 
Canterbury since 1884, to Durham in conference with Lambeth.° 
Many of those who knew Dr. Westcott felt a not unnatural fear 
that he was too much of a mystic to deal effectively with the 
practical calls which swarm around one who holds the office of 
bishop in the national church. The issue rebuked the misgiving. 
Dr. Westcott’s eleven years at Durham showed that the true 
idealist—the man, that is, who insists on penetrating to prin- 
ciples and on being guided, not by expediency, but by principles 
in all departments of life; who in things temporal and earthy 
discerns a manifestation of the spiritual and the eternal —can yet 
be—or should I not rather say, can therefore be—the most 
practical worker and the most potent inspirer of practical 
workers. 

Of the Durham period of Dr. Westcott’s life little here must 
be said, nor can I speak of it from personal knowledge. One 
element in the work which remained for him to do can alone 
be noticed. He himself wrote: 

[t can very rarely happen that one who has spent long and busy years as 
student and teacher should be suddenly called at the close of life to the over- 
sight of a diocese in which the problems of modern life are presented in the 
most urgent and impressive form. ... . The faith which has been pondered in 
quiet must without preparation be brought into the market-place and vindi- 
cated as a power of action." 

9 Life and Letters of F. J. A. Hort, Ul, pp. 412 f. 

10 The Incarnation and Ci Life, Preface, p. v. 
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There was, indeed, now given to Dr. Westcott the opportunity 
of translating into action, and of urging from the vantage ground 
of a great public position, his convictions as to the social aspects 
of Christianity. These convictions were very definite and had 
grown stronger as the meaning of the gospel was more and more 
clearly apprehended by him. While still a master at Harrow 
he had deeply impressed his hearers by a sermon on “ Disci- 
plined Life ;’’ on types of such a life seen in the past— Antony, 
Benedict, Francis of Assisi; on the need of a new type in the 
present differing from those that have gone before in being 
social. And now among the activities of the north he worked 
out something of the social interpretation of the apostolic faith. 
He regarded, I am told, his successful mediation in the great 
coal strike in Durham as the happiest event of his life. It was 
deeply characteristic that his last public utterance, about ten days 
before his death, was an address in Durham cathedral to an 
association of miners. 

I have ventured thus to dwell on the details of Dr. West- 
cott’s life because to regard him simply as a scholar, or as a 
writer, or as a theologian, is strangely to miss the meaning of — 
his example. All life—‘‘all the fulness of life,” to use a phrase 
which was often on his lips —was to him a reality which he strove 
to understand, a part of the kingdom of Christ in relation to 
which he had his duty of service to perform. It was the unity 
and the remarkable variety of his life which together gave it its 
deep significance. 

It is time, however, that I should try to give some estimate of Dr. 
Westcott’s character as a teacher in regard to the interpretation 
of the New Testament and in the sphere of theology. I preface 
what I have to say by a word or two as to the substance and as 
to the style of his utterances. 

I should like to emphasize the width of knowledge and of 
culture which formed the background of his words. Anyone 
who will read the volume of Essays in the History of Religious 
Thought in the West will be able to recognize the range of Dr. 
Westcott’s view and the delicacy of his literary taste. Among 
the subjects treated are ‘‘The Myths of Plato,” ‘‘ The Dramatist 
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(4Eschylus) as Prophet,” ‘Euripides as a Religious Teacher,” 
“Some Points in Browning’s View of Life,” ‘The Relation of 
Christianity to Art.” Different, however, as are the subjects of. 
the essays, they are bound together by a characteristic unity of 
motive. Dr. Westcott wrote in the preface: 

It seemed to me that a careful examination of the religious teaching of 
representative prophetic masters of the West, if I may use the phrase, would 
help toward a better understanding of the power of the Christian creed. 
Closely connected in subject-matter with these Zssays is the 
section in Zhe Gospel of Life which deals with “ Pre-Christian 
Book Religions.” Dr. Westcott held that through such a study 
Christianity is seen to be the absolute religion : 

For if Christianity be, as we believe, universal, then every genuine expres- 
sion of human religious thought will enable us to see in the gospel some cor- 
responding truth which answers to it... .. In the growing assurance that 
the gospel meets every real need of humanity, we shall find the highest con- 
ceivable proof of its final and absolute truth. (Zhe Gospel of Life, pp. 121 £.) 

It is, indeed, essentially the same conception as is familiar to 
us in the writings of Clement of Alexandria—the philosophy of 
the Greeks was a covenant from God like the law of the 
Hebrews—but it has become more definite and more compre- 
hensive. 

But, to pass from the matter to what rather concerns the 
manner of Dr. Westcott’s teaching, how far is it true that, as is 
often alleged, Dr. Westcott’s style is obscure? To that class of 
minds which values above all things sharp, clearly marked out- 
lines ; formule which are definite and which seem to contain a 
promise of being final—to such minds Dr. Westcott’s teaching 
must always be lacking in qualities which they most desider- 
ate. But to those who regard the most authoritative statements 
as necessarily only approximations to the ultimate truth, and 
who confess that to the minds of men the highest truths must 
ever shade off into the twilight and then into the night of 
mystery —to them his teaching will be in a rare degree sug- 
gestive and stimulating. It does not pretend to explain to us 
what in our moments of most real thought we feel to be 
indeed inexplicable; but it brings in the assurance that the com- 
plete interpretation of every riddle is involved in the person of 
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Christ, and that it is for us to strive to understand him a little 
better. But, apart from these larger questions as to the intel- 
lectual standpoint, are Dr. Westcott’s writings, were his spoken 
words, obscure? The answer must be “yes” and “no.” For, in 
the first place, it must be remembered that probably Dr. West- 
cott’s important utterances, whether written or spoken, were parts 
of a system of religious philosophy, over which he had long 
pondered. Hence when he spoke or wrote he condensed. He 
gave not the complete process, but rather the results, of medita- 
tion. The student must learn to reconstruct the lines of thought, 
of which the words are the partial index. And doubtless this is 
a large demand on the reader’s powers of attention and sym- 
pathy. Again, we may contrast Dr. Westcott with such a teacher 
as Cardinal Newman. The latter lived from the first in a world 
of debate and conference with men of many kinds. He formed 
his views on great subjects as he was discussing them. Hence 
he acquired a style which, however impressive, is yet character- 
ized by ease and freedom. Dr. Westcott, on the other hand, was 
in his earlier days, except for his intimate association with a 
small circle of friends, a solitary thinker. And hence he grew 
accustomed to express his meaning in language which was 
peculiarly characteristic of himself. Thus a student, when he 
first heard him, was perplexed by a phraseology which was new 
and strange. Gradually, in the case of thoughtful men, the 
sense of bewilderment faded away; the language became 
familiar and acquired a definite and clear significance. Doubt- 
less the magnetic influence of a great personality was a potent 
interpreter. His writings, especially his earlier writings, must 
perhaps always present difficulties except to those who so read 
as to be in sympathy with the mind which speaks tothem. His 
works will remain sealed books to the hasty and casual searcher 
for an immediate solution of a problem. 

I turn then to the biblical work of Dr. Westcott. It did 
not come within his province to deal very directly with the 
problems of the Old Testament. His general attitude toward 
them, however, may be gathered from such words as these: 

The Old Testament, as we receive it, is the record of the way in which 
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God trained a people for the Christ ix many parts and in many modes, the 
record which the Christ himself and his apostles received and sanctioned. 
How the record was brought together, out of what materials, at what times, 
under what conditions, are questions of secondary importance." : 
Nor yet again can we gain from his writings any clear opinion 
on not a few questions which yet lay within their scope. What 
was his verdict on the authenticity of 2 Peter? I am not aware 
that he ever expressed himself more definitely than he did at the 
close of the book on the canon of the New Testament: 

The canonicity of the second epistle by St. Peter, which on purely his- 

torical grounds cannot be pronounced certainly authentic, is yet supported by 
evidence incomparably more weighty than can be alleged in favor of that of 
the epistle of Barnabas, or of the Shepherd of Hermas, the best-attested of 
apocryphal writings. 
Again, I cannot remember any passage in his writings where 
he discusses the question whether all parts of the synoptic gos- 
pels are on a level as historical authorities.* In regard to St. 
John’s gospel — for I absolutely accept the conclusion of Dr. 
Westcott, Dr. Lightfoot, and other scholars that the fourth gospel 
is indeed the apostle’s work — Dr. Westcott admits that the hand 
of St. John has considerably molded the report of the Lord's 
discourses. ‘An inspired record of words,” he says (Jntroduc- 
tion to the Commentary on St. John, p. \viii), “like an inspired 
record of the outward circumstances of a life, must be an inter- 
pretation.” But, as the context seems to show, the molding 
which Dr. Westcott has in mind is rather part of a process of 
condensation than extending to expansion and addition. Years 
ago, when Dr. Westcott and Dr. Hort were working among us 
in Cambridge and Dr. Lightfoot was still in frequent consulta- 
tion with them, younger men had a feeling that all the great 
problems of the New Testament had been solved or were being 
solved by the three great masters. We may be sure that they 
did not share this feeling. We know now that the heritage which 
they have left us is not a collection of solutions of New Testa- 
ment problems final and complete, but the example of their 
method and of their spirit. 


" The Epistle to the Hebrews, p. 493. 
See, ¢. g., his treatment of Matt. 27:51 f. in Jtroduction to the Study of the 
Gospels, p. 325. 
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I wish that I could give an adequate description of Dr. West- 
cott’s lectures. If one could make such bargains, there are few 
things I would not give as the price of living over again a very 
few of the hours spent in the large lecture-rooms of the Divinity 
School. Their very remembrance is a lifelong inspiration. I 
suppose that what primarily impressed us was his intense earn- 
estness. It was a prophet living in the spiritual world that 
spoke to us. And next he communicated to his hearers his own 
sense of the living reality of the words on which he commented. 
He was fond of quoting a quaint saying of Luther’s: ‘The 
Bible is a living creature with hands and with feet.’’ It was 
such to him, not a dead literature, however noble, but living 
voices speaking out of life and for life. Dr. Westcott once said 
(Christian Aspects of Life, p. 191): 

If I were to select one endowment which I have found most precious 
to me in the whole work of life, I should select the absolute belief in the 
force of words which I gained through the strictest verbal criticism. Belief 
in words is finally belief in thought, belief in man. Belief in words is a guide 
to the apprehension of the prophetic element in the works of genius. The 
deeper teachings of poetry are not disposed of by the superficial question, 
“ Did the writer mean all that?" “No,” we boldly answer; “yet he said it 
because he saw the truth which he did not, and pethaps at the time could 
not, consciously analyze.” 

So, he would urge, the apostles did not themselves apprehend 
the full contents of the message which they were inspired to 
deliver. Their words were greater than their thoughts, and their 
words remain for us patiently, in the growing light of history 
and experience, to interpret. Hence every phrase and turn of 
expression was examined with an exact precision which yet 
never became wearisome. The words used by the apostolic 
writers were, he maintained, the most appropriate possible. He 
used to urge his pupils to retranslate passages of the English ver- 
sion and to compare their rendering with the original, and thus 
to cultivate a sense of the fulness and subtle beauty of the apos- 
tolic language. My most vivid remembrance of his lectures is, 
I think, the few moments which he spent at the beginning of the 
hour in bringing out the points in carefully selected passages 
which he had asked us to retranslate and study. Another char- 
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acteristic of Dr. Westcott’s teaching, which must stand out in 
the memory of those who used to hear him, is that the apostolic 
words were studied in the context of life. The hand of the 
restorer was of course needed here. There was the necessary 
process of piecing together fragmentary relics of the life of the 
apostolic age, and the full image could not be recreated But 
the effort was made, not as a barren exercise of antiquarian skill, 
nor because a New Testament book requires an introduction, but 
because only so could the message of the book to our own time 
be rightly apprehended. To apply to himself his own words 
about Dr. Lightfoot ( Jn Memoriam, p. 47): 

For him the interpretation of ancient texts was a study in life. He held 

books to be a witness of something far greater, through which alone they could 
be understood. A Greek play, or a fragmentary inscription, or a letter of Basil, 
or a homily of Chrysostom was to him a revelation of men stirred by like 
passions with ourselves, intelligible only through a vital apprehension of the | 
circumstances under which they were written. 
It is only when we know, at least approximately, the relation 
between our own position and the environment in which those 
addressed lived that we can rightly transfer to ourselves the 
teaching of a book. Interpretation is of the nature of propor-. 
tion. Thus, to take but one example, Dr. Westcott used to 
insist that the epistle to the Hebrews has a peculiar meaning 
for ourselves, because it was originally addressed to men who 
thought bitterly of their apparent losses and who overlooked the 
fulfilment in Christ of all which they held most dear in what 
they were surrendering. The highest gain came to them in the 
guise of bewildering loss. He says in his preface to the com- 
mentary: 

No work in which I have been allowed to spend many years of continu- 
ous labors has had for me the same intense human interest as the study of the 
epistle to the Hebrews. 

Dr. Westcott wrote much on Christian doctrine ; and with a 
brief notice of his doctrinal position I bring this paper to an end. 

‘He did not deal with these subjects as a professed philosopher, 
speaking in the technical language of philosophy, but rather as 
a student who could not but think out for himself the ultimate 
problems of life. 
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Every man, he taught, is so constituted as to recognize three 
final existences—self, the world, and God. Of the existence of 
God we can have no intellectually convincing proof. Arguments 
drawn from the world and from man’s consciousness may con- 
firm, but they cannot create, the conviction that God is. We 
believe then that God zs, and that man was created with a capa- 
city of knowing Him. Man, as created, was to attain his perfec- 
tion through the incarnation of the Word. The intrusion of sin 
blurred, but did not destroy, man’s affinity to God; and it was 
not allowed to frustrate the primary purpose that the Word 
should become flesh. The incarnation, in other words, was not 
an expedient caused by sin, but it was conditioned by the effects 
of sin; for it must include victory over sin and reconciliation 
between man and God. Hence it must needs involve, not only 
(like the act of creation) the condescension of self-limitation, 
but suffering, conflict with sin, death. Thus, in the fulfilment of 
the divine purpose in man’s creation, ‘‘the Word became flesh.” 
The gospel is based, not on speculations, but on facts. Our faith 
is a historic faith. But there are two further characteristics of 
the incarnation. On the one hand, though the revelation is 
historic, it is not completed as a history external to ourselves. 
It is brought into vital touch with each through the gift of the 
Spirit, sent in Christ’s name as Christ was sent in the Father’s 
name, and witnessing of Christ as Christ witnessed of the Father. 

Little by little the Spirit is bringing the uttermost realities of being, 
bringing home, that is, Christ and the things of Christ to each man and to all 
men (Historic Faith, p. 108). 

And, on the other hand, the incarnation is the source of a social 
religion. Out of it there necessarily grows the catholic church, 
z. e., the Christian society which is ideally universal as to place 
and time, and which is intrusted with the whole sum of revealed 
truth. Hence history records the gradual working out of God’s 
purpose in the incarnation and of man’s slow apprehension of 
the blessings and obligations of the divine gift. The questions 
of each age, social, intellectual, and spiritual, find their true 
interpretation in Christ. New aspects of the gospel answer to 
fresh needs. These are the thoughts which inspire much of 
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Dr. Westcott’s latest utterances. I choose one typical passage 
from the book published just after his death, and which was evi- 
dently designed by him to be a restatement of the truths which 
he held to be most vital : 


The church welcomes the experience of the past, not as exhaustive or 
finally authoritative, but as educative. Slowly the Spirit brings the truth in 
many parts to the minds of men, as they can bear it, by showing to them 
things of Christ, through their circumstances, their experience, their thought. 
Thus the apprehension of successive divine messages is determined by 
national history and national character. This interpretation of the funda- 
mental creed iscontinuous. We do not believe simply that God has spoken, 
but that he is speaking. We are still living under the new order of revela- 
tion—one more far-reaching than all before— which began at the descent of 
the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost; and in the gradual unfolding of the 
glories of Christ, which follows from that divine endowment of the church, 
each age, each race, each people has its part (Lessons from Work, p. 7). 
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THE CIVILIZATION OF CANAAN IN THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY B.C. 


By PROFESSOR LEwis B. PATON, Pu.D., 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 


Our sources of information for the civilization of the fifteenth 
century B. C. are fuller than for most other periods of the his- 
tory of Canaan. We have not only the Annals of Thothmes 
III., which give a remarkably full account of the products of the 
land, but also the Amarna letters, which set before us the life, 
manners, and customs of the country, with all the vividness of 
contemporary records. From these sources, as well as from the 
allusions of the Egyptian monuments, statements of the Old 
Testament, and the scanty results of exploration, we may con- 
struct the following conception of life in Canaan two hundred 
years before the Hebrew conquest. 

The people dwelt almost exclusively in towns on account of the 
insecurity of the open country. The larger places were surrounded 
with battlemented walls and were shut in with gates of bronze. 
These gates were defended by towers placed on both sides, and 
frequently were double and even treble, so that an enemy was 
obliged to storm them successively before he could effect an 
entrance. These strongholds the Egyptians found difficult to take, 
except by starving their garrisons into submission. So power- 
fully did they impress the Hebrews, when two centuries later they 
entered Canaan, that their walls seemed to reach up to heaven. 

The smaller towns contented themselves with migdols, or 
watchtowers, from which sentries kept an outlook over the sur- 
rounding country, and gave warning of the approach of an 
enemy by blowing trumpets. Unwalled towns depended upon 
walled cities in their neighborhood ; and in times of great danger 
their inhabitants took refuge in these cities. A typical Canaan- 
itish town of this age has been disclosed by the excavations of 
Dr. Bliss at Tell el-Hesy, the site probably of the biblical 
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Lachish.* In the fourth layer of this mound were discovered a 
cuneiform tablet and other objects belonging to the same period 
as the Amarna letters. The houses and the walls of this city 
were built of bricks of unbaked clay mixed with chopped straw. 
Dwellings with eight or more large rooms on the ground floor 
were discovered, but these unfortunately had all been plundered 


VIEW OF THE EXCAVATIONS AT TELL EL-HESY., 


by an ancient conqueror, so that, except the tablet just men- 
tioned, they yielded little of archeological interest. 

The Egyptian monuments are concerned so exclusively with 
warlike exploits that, while they have much to tell us about the 
fortifications and the armament of the Asiatics, they have little 
to say about their domestic life. Some information, however, is 
gained by a study of Canaanitish loan-words. A number of 
names of vessels (particularly metal vessels), of cooking uten- 
sils, and of certain kinds of food were borrowed by the Egyp- 
tians. The oven seems to have been a Canaanitish invention, 
since its name, as well as those of products of the baker’s art, was 
adopted unchanged into Egyptian. In the Annals of Thothmes 
we find mention of chairs, footstools, tables, dishes, mixing- 

™Buiss, A Mound of Many Cities. 
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bowls for wine, goblets, knives of copper, vases, jars, caldrons, 
and utensils of all sorts. These indicate that a considerable 
degree of comfort and even of luxury was to be found in houses 
of the aristocracy. 

The dress of the Canaanites is frequently depicted. Fashions 
had changed considerably since the time represented by the 
pictures of the thirty-seven ‘Aamu on the tomb of Khnumhotep- 
Asiatics of this period wore a tunic open in front, with short 
sleeves that covered both shoulders. Wealthier people wore 
over it a mantle made of two pieces of cloth wrapped around 
the body in a spiral manner so as to form three or four flounces, 
and then brought up over the shoulders in a kind of cape that 
hung down over both arms. These mantles were made of wool, 
woven with bright colors in ornamental patterns, and were 
heavily trimmed with tassels and fringes. There was no marked 
difference between the costumes of the men and of the women, 
at least none that can be recognized in the Egyptian pictures. 
Men wore their hair cut off abruptly at the nape of the neck. 
They brushed it over their foreheads, and tied it behind their 
ears with a white band in such a way as to make it stand out in 
a bunch. Sometimes it was brought down from the center of the 
crown and was cut off around the edges, giving it the appear- 
ance of a large straw hat placed upon the top of the head. 
They wore pointed beards, but they are never represented with 
mustaches. This peculiarity, however, may be due to the taste 
of the Egyptian artists. Women wore their hair in two braids 
which fell down in front on either side of the face. The head 
was sometimes tied up in a bright-colored cloth, but the use of 
a turban does not seem to have been as common either among 
men or women as it was at a later time. Shoes appear to have 
been worn by the upper classes, although there is some doubt 
whether the monuments do not depict anklets worn about the 
leg at the point where the shoe-top would come. Arm-rings 
were affected by both men and women. The Annals mention 
also earrings of copper engraved with figures of horses, brace- 
lets, necklaces, and staves of office. 

The chief occupation of the Canaanites was agriculture. 
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This is shown, not only by the statements of the inscriptions and 
of the Amarna letters, but also by the fact that the earliest 
remains in Palestine are cisterns, wine-vats, and oil-presses. The 
Annals make frequent mention of harvests that the king cut in 
the fields of the enemy, and also enumerate grain as part of the 
plunder taken from captured towns. The smaller places paid 
their tribute chiefly in agricultural products. The Amarna 
letters speak of supplying grain to the king’s troops, and of send- 
ing it by land or by water to Egypt. Both wheat and barley 
were raised, but wheat seems to have been more abundant. In 
certain parts of the country, where the baking was famous, the 
Pharaoh received his tribute in loaves of bread. 

Olive oil must have been one of the chief products of the 
land. From north Syria alone Thothmes took 953 jars in one 
year. Judging from the Egyptian names, a number of varieties 
were produced. It was demanded as part of the annual tribute, 
and the princes of the Amarna letters furnished it both for 
Pharaoh and for his garrisons. Wine was produced in all parts 
of the land. In one campaign Thothmes received from south 
Syria 1,405 jars. The town of Anaugasa sent him as tribute 106 
jars. The wine of Phoenicia was the most highly esteemed. 
Curiously enough, wine is not mentioned in the Amarna letters, 
but in its stead the Syrian princes furnish the beverage known in 
the Old Testament as ‘strong drink.” The Annals speak of 
fruit of all kinds, but they do not specify the names of any except 
dates. Honey, both wild and cultivated, was a staple product. 
A large number of spices are mentioned, but the names of most 
cannot be translated, and it is doubtful whether all were pro- 
duced in Palestine. Many were probably imported from Arabia. 

Although the Canaanites had long ago abandoned nomadic 
life, they continued to breed cattle as one of their most important 
industries. From Palestine Thothmes took in his first campaign 
1,929 bulls. From central Syria he took in one expedition 
5,703 sheep, and in another expedition 20,500 sheep. In one 
campaign he obtained from central Syria 4,622 goats, from 
Phoenicia 3,336, and from north Syria 5,323. Asses also were 
raised, and were the animals commonly used for transportation 
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and for riding. Horses had been introduced by the Hyksos, 
and had already been employed in war with the Egyptians. 
They were never ridden, but were used only to drag chariots. 
Thothmes captured many of these in his campaigns, and they 
formed part of his regular tribute. In the Amarna letters they 
are seldom said to have been sent to Egypt; but, instead of this, 
request is constantly made for them. It seems as if, in conse- 
quence, of protracted war, they had become scarce in Syria. 

The writers of the Amarna letters call their enemies “ dogs,” 
and profess themselves the ‘ dogs” of their master, the king of 
Egypt. These allusions show that the dog was not regarded as 
a domestic animal, as among the Egyptians, Assyrians, and the 
later European nations ; but that, like his modern descendant in 
Syria, he was an outcast and lived wild in the streets. 

The country was covered with great forests, that yielded a 
variety of useful woods. Especially prized were the cedars of 
Mount Lebanon and of Mount Amanus. These were felled by 
the Amorites and by the Phcenicians, and were transported by sea 
to Egypt, and to other ports. The Annals give the names of a 
number of precious woods, but unfortunately these cannot be 
translated with certainty. Some yielded a sweet odor when 
burned, and were prized for the preparation of incense. 

The forests were the haunts of antelopes, lions, bears, and 
various kinds of wild fowl. Elephants were abundant through- 
out northern Syria, and were hunted for the sake of their tusks 
and hides. 

The monuments give us frequent representations of the textile 
fabrics of Syria, and show that the art of weaving had been 
brought to a high degree of perfection. The patterns copied 
were originally Babylonian, but they had developed independ- 
ently. The “goodly Babylonish garment,” mentioned in Josh. 
7:21 as found in the spoil of Jericho, wag probably not an 
imported garment, but one made in Canaan after a Babylonian 
design. Wood-working was a specialty of the Canaanites. 
Their chairs, tables, and ornamental carvings were highly prized 
by the Egyptians. The making of brick was also understood by 
them, and in the manufacture and decoration of pottery they had 
attained great skill. So superior were their household utensils 
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that the Egyptians did not disdain to carry them back from their 
campaigns. 

The art of dressing and setting stones was well known. In 
the neighborhood of Mount Lebanon were extensive quarries, 
which from the most ancient times furnished building material 
for the Babylonian monarchs. A number of precious and semi- 
precious stones were known. Among these are mentioned 
alabaster, lapis-lazuli, malachite, green felspar, and a variety of 
other minerals, the exact meaning of whose names cannot be 
determined. The polishing and engraving of gems was the 
secret of a guild of skilled artisans. 

Gold and silver were worked into many useful and orna- 
mental articles. In the tribute lists we find mention of gold 
and silver dishes, silver cups, vases, jugs, bracelets, earrings, 
nose-rings, and necklaces. Copper was found, not only in the 
peninsula of Sinai, but also in early times in Mount Lebanon and. 
Mount Hermon. Remains of ancient mines have been discovered 
in these regions, and later historians bear‘testimony to their pro- 
ductiveness. In one of the inscriptions of Sargon II. Ba‘ali- 
Tsapuna (that is, Hebrew, Baal-Zephon), a mountain of northern 
Syria, is spoken of as the “ great copper mountain,” and in the 
book of Deuteronomy the promise is made to the Israelites that 
out of the hills of Canaan they shall dig copper. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that this metal formed a considerable part of 
the tribute received by the Egyptians. It was furnished by the 
district of Nukhashshi in northeastern Syria, by Anaugasa and 
other Phcenician cities; by north Syria, middle Syria, and even 
by cities of Palestine. The working of copper into vessels and 
implements formed an important industry. The metal was used 
partly in its natural state and partly alloyed with tin brought by 
Phoenician vessels from the shores of the Black Sea, and possibly 
even from Cornwall. When thus alloyed it became hard enough 
to be made into weapons and edged tools. We find mention of 
vessels and vases of bronze and of copper, and of armor and 
weapons of every description. The representations of these 
articles on the monuments show that in their manufacture great 
artistic skill had been attained. . 

[ To be completed.) 
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THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF PAUL. 
VI. THE CHRISTIAN FRATERNITY. 


By SHAILER MATHEWS, 
The University of Chicago. 


SECTION I. THE FIRST CHRISTIAN FRATERNITIES DOMINATED BY 
JEWISH CONCEPTIONS. 

Amonc all the striking phenomena that accompanied the 
evolution of the Roman empire, none is more marked than the 
migration of different cults. Generally speaking, these cults 
were national or ethnic, and their diffusion was the natural out- 
come of the new commercial conditions that led to a widespread 
immigration of oriental peoples into the western parts of 
the empire. With the Egyptian immigration went the worship 
of Serapis, Isis, and Osiris ; with the Phrygian, that of Sabizius 
(Bacchus) and Cybele; with the Persian, that of Mithras with 
its fascinating mysteries. By degrees these oriental faiths 
spread over the entire empire, and, as inscriptions testify, had 
their temples and devotees from the Tigris to the Atlantic and 
from the Rhine to the African desert. Their success was due, 
not merely to their novelty, but to their undoubted moral and 
religious superiority to classical heathenism. The culture of the 
period had long since outgrown mythology, and readily wel- 
comed the more or less absolute monotheism which was the 
common property of the invading cults. Quite as potent in their 
spread, also, was their insistence upon morality as inseparable 
from religion. Sin and repentance, punishment and forgiveness, 
were integral parts of all these oriental cults, and those who would 
accept them and be initiated into their mysteries were subjected 
to rigorous probation and highly dramatic initiatory rites. The 
ethical neutrality of the Roman and Greek mythologies could 
not for a moment survive before the moral passion, however 
distorted, of men who would submit to the bloody baptism of 
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the taurobolium. If one recalls that in addition these new cults 
regarded the individual as something more than a member of a 
nation, and made immortality, with its rewards and punishments, 
central in all their teaching, their success is easily understood. 

It was characteristic of these religions that their followers 
should form communities. The vocabulary that is being dis- 
covered by the study of papyri* is rich in words dealing with 
such groups of co-religionists. Their members were “brothers ” 
(adergo/) ; each group was a “community” («owdv) or “ fra- 
ternity” (adeAg¢éa). They had their mysteries, their passwords, 
their priests and leaders. Between scattered fraternities there 
sprang up correspondence, bits of which have survived, while 
their members were always certain of a hospitable reception 
from their brethren in whatever city they might chance to arrive 
as travelers or pilgrims. 

The Jewish dispersion was, therefore, by no means unique in 
an age of interpenetrating peoples and religions. Possibly it was 
the most widespread,? but from some of the evidence at our dis- 
posal it would seem as if it were by no means the most pros- 
perous or possessed of the greatest contemporary influence. 
In Greco-Roman society the emigrant Jew, though exception- 
ally favored by the empire, was an object of no small hatred and 
derision. His unwillingness to eat food highly prized by heathen 
epicures, his refusal to work upon the sabbath, his apparent 
readiness to traffic in miracles, his religious pride, all served to 
remove him from the easy-going toleration of the current reli- 
gious eclecticism. Yet Judaism was by no means without its 
influence upon the society into which it had penetrated. The 
same readiness to accept a monotheistic religion promising for- 
giveness of sin and a blessed immortality which made the non- 
Jewish oriental cults popular throughout the empire, led many 
persons, and that too by no means exclusively from the unedu- 


*See, for instance, DEISSMANN, Bid/e Studies. 


2 Yet one must make large allowance for exaggeration in the words of JosEPHUS, 
Against Apion, ii, 39. 

3See, for instance, HORACE, Satires, 1:4, 142 f.; PERSIUS, Satires, 5: 178-84; 
JUVENAL, Satires, 3: 12-16; 14:96-106. 
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cated and lower classes, to become followers 6f Moses. In addi- 
tion to such proselytes, there were many gentiles over whom 
Judaism exercised a greater or less influence. The Judaism of 
the Dispersion was less rigorous than that of Palestine, and was 
ready to tolerate, if not to encourage, those who would accept its 
teachings as expressing a new religious philosophy, while refusing 
to become completely identified with it as a cult. Thus around 
the “community” or “synagogue” of the Jewish colony in the 
various cities there sprang up two groups of non-Jewish converts: 
the proselytes and ‘those who feared God”* and observed the 
general Mosaic regulations for keeping the sabbath and main- 
taining ceremonial purity. 

Nor was the religious influence of Judaism restricted to these 
limits. Even if one be indisposed to accept seriously the belief 
of some of the Jewish writers that Plato drew his teachings 
from Moses, there can be no doubt that the strong morality and 
uncompromising monotheism of pharisaism was felt throughout 
the Graeco-Roman world quite outside the limits of those who 
were even loosely connected with the synagogue. Otherwise it 
would be hard to understand the literary warfare, offensive and 
defensive, carried on by Josephus and other Jewish apologists 
against heathen opponents, and quite impossible to give proper 
credit to the literary output of Philo and the Alexandrines. 
Even more perplexing would be the observance of the sabbath 
in different parts of the empire by gentiles presumably not con- 
nected with the synagogue.5 

It is this widespread influence of Judaism that explains in 

4They are termed Pofodpuevor rdv Gedy in Acts 10:2, 22; 13:16, 26; ceBbuevor Tov 
Gedy in Acts 13:43; 16:14; 18:7; JOSEPHUS, Anz, xiv, 7:2; or briefly ceBduevo as in 
Acts 13:50; 17:4,17. The expression of Acts 13 : 43, ceBbuevor rpoohAvrot, is unique 
and cannot be said to vitiate the above interpretation. See for full treatment (includ- 
ing discussion of parallel expressions of the inscriptions) SCHURER, Geschichte des 
jiidischen Volkes (3d ed.), Vol. III, pp. 122 f., esp. n. 66, and his essay, “‘ Die Juden im 
bosporanischen Reiche und die Genossenschaft der ceBbuevor rdv eben- 


daselbst,” in Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 1897, pp. 200-225; RAMSAY, 
Expositor, 1896, pp. 200 f. 


5 See SCHURER, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes (3d ed.), Vol. III, p. 116,n. 45. In 
general see BERTHOLET, Die Stellung der Israeliten und der Juden zu den Fremden; 
FRIEDLANDER, Das Judenthum in der vorchristlichen griechischen Welt. 
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large part the rapid growth of Christianity during the apostolic 
period. When brought face to face with a heathenism unaf- 
fected by Jewish thought, the promise of an acquittal at a coming 
world-judgment, the story of a risen Jesus who was the first- 
fruits of all such followers of his who should die before the 
establishment of a glorious but un-political kingdom, made but 
little impression.© To appreciate Jesus as Christ it was first 
necessary to have some knowledge of what the Christ should be, 
and this, at least in the Dispersion, could be gained only through 
a knowledge of pharisaic messianism. As Acts and the Pauline 
literature make clear, the original members of the Christian com- 
munities were almost exclusively Jews, or gentiles who had either 
come under the influence of the Judaism of the synagogue or 
through the diffused influence of Jewish thought had a predisposi- 
tion to the messianic program. The first great problem faced by 
the new faith was its relation to Judaism as a whole, notably to the 
observance of the Thorah ; the second was that of adjusting a 
faith in Jesus as the Christ soon to establish his kingdom, with 
the various non-Jewish or but semi-Jewish religious conceptions 
that obtained in Asia Minor and those cities of Europe in which 
oriental mysteries and cults had begun to regulate religious phi- 
losophy. This difference of apologetic and exposition is plainly 
seen by a comparison of Paul’s letters to the Galatians and the 
Ephesians, but it is even more pronounced when Revelation is 
compared with the prologue of the fourth gospel. Patristic th>- 
ology shows similar contrasts, but throughout its earlier phases 
its apologetic consists largely of arguments showing that Jesus 
as Christ fulfils the prophecies of the Hebrew Scriptures, It 
was only when Christianity passed into the hands of profes- 
sional philosophers and men of their spirit that its Jewish 
relations and heritage were neglected and replaced by the gen- 
eralizing methods of the schools. 

The importance of the preparatory réle played in apostolic 
Christianity by pharisaic Judaism is evidenced by what the 


®Compare the reception of Paul’s preaching by Athenians, Acts, chap. 17. It is 
hard to see why one should be forced to regard this speech as untrue to Paul’s 
thought. Even if one were to rewrite history on @ prior? methods, what other kind of 
speech would the uneven spread of messianic Judaism make probable ? 
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author of the letter to the Hebrews calls “the matter of the 
beginning of the Christ,” or ‘the foundation,” ? viz.: repentance 
from dead ..orks and faith upon God, the teaching concerning 
baptism and the laying on of hands, the resurrection from the 
dead and the age-judgment. Quite as plainly does it appear in 
all the references in Acts and the Pauline literature to the initial 
acts of those who formed the new communities. All such had 
abandoned evil courses to wait for the coming of God’s Son and 
his kingdom.® The faith that introduced the convert into the new 
relationship with God was thus easily formulated; it was the 
acceptance of Jesus as the one who should do that expected of 
the Christ by Judaism, in so far as this expectation was not modi- 
fied by the actual experiences of Jesus. Ina word, the Christian 
churches were composed of those who sought justification — 
acquittal in the approaching messianic judgment —by faith. 
And this is no more true of Pauline churches than of the church 
at Jerusalem. Its members also sought “salvation” by repent- 
ance and the acceptance of Jesus as the Christ who would admit 
them into his kingdom.° 

It is not difficult, therefore, to realize the character of the 
first Christian communities. They were composed of those who 
believed in the necessity of being acquitted in the coming judg- 
ment, who accepted Jesus as the future founder of the coming 
kingdom, who attempted to embody in daily life the principles 
believed to dominate that kingdom, who had received new spir- 
itual experiences, and who had joined themselves together into 
little communities in which the new spiritual gifts and capacities 
might better express themselves, the character of membership 


7 Heb. 6:1, dpxfs Tod Xpurrod Abyov. 


®In particular see 1 Thess. 1:10; 2:20; 3:13; Phil. 1:6, 10; Acts 17:7; Rom. 
8 :23-25; 1 Cor. 1:8; 3:13; 6:9, 10; 1§:23. 

9 Here again the demands of the historical process give new credibility to Acts. 
The early chapters of the book in the main express precisely what would be expected 
of persons under the influence of messianism. Whatever allowance one may make for 
redaction, it is impossible for one acquainted with Judaism to accept the dictum that 
a belief in justification by faith is an unfailing evidence of Pauline influence. If faith 
in Jesus did not help one past the coming judgment, for what conceivable reason 
should a Jew have accepted him as Christ ? 
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in which was symbolized in the simple cult of baptism and a 
common meal. 


SECTION II. THE NEW SPIRITUAL LIFE THE ESSENTIAL ELEMENT IN 
THE CHRISTIAN FRATERNITY. 

In a way the church in the Pauline teaching is an equivalent 
of the non-eschatological conception of the kingdom of God 
held by Jesus, although this equivalence is-not formal or recog- 
nized by the apostle. Historically the church of the centuries 
is the perpetuation of that little band of disciples gathered by 
Jesus in Galilee and regarded by him as the incipient kingdom, 
the yeast of the new humanity. This group of disciples must 
have carried over—actully did carry over—into their new 
brotherhood the ethical and religious, as well as the eschato- 
logical, teaching of their Master. They endeavored to live in 
his spiritual companionship as they had lived in his bodily 
presence, and their very meals were made sacred by the memory 
of a glorified Master and the thought of his unity with them- 
selves. 

Yet Jesus himself cannot be said to have originated the term 
“church.” The Greek Old Testament had long before given it 
currency as the one word that represented the Hebrew people 
in its mingled aspects of nation and worshiping congregation. 
After the rise of scribism the word became a part of the vocabu- 
lary of Judaism. Evidently its content was very vague. In 
some general Jewish sense of “‘community” must Jesus have used 
the word, if, indeed, it ever passed his lips. He had, in fact, 
very little use for it. His group of disciples were not a congre- 
gation to be removed from the world; they were inceptively a 
new humanity. It is doubtless the fact that Jesus did not use any 
special word for his band of disciples except the ‘kingdom of 
God” that accounts for its absence in the vocabulary of the 
earliest Christian community. So completely were the apostles 
possessed of the eschatological conception of the kingdom as 
never to use it to denote their community, and for a short 
time the new movement seems to have lacked any recognized 
name. The disciples were first called Christians at Antioch;*° 

Acts 11:26. 
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at Jerusalem, during the first months of the new movement’s 
life, they were not spoken of as a congregation, but, if any 
word was used except “they,” they were styled ‘“breth- 
ren,’ “they that company,’ “the dis- 
ciples,” *5 as “‘those of the Way.”*® Soon, however, the need of 
some self-designation made itself felt, and it was but natural 
that ékxAnofa should have suggested itself. At all events the 
word appeared, though innocent of its later content. The 
Christian brothers still thought of themselves as a religious 
community, though not as one distinct from Judaism. They 
still worshiped in the temple, still attended synagogues, still 
kept the law. Anything like a distinctive organization, except 
for purposes of charity, was at first not needed. The Chris- 
tians were Jews who had added to their Judaism belief that 
Jesus was the Christ, and saw in that fact no reason for abandon- 
ing, in any particular, their old life. Their common meals, their 
sharing of property with the poor, their devotion to the ‘apostles’ 
teaching,” were akin to similar customs to be found in all the 
“fraternities” of the time. 

The rise of this undifferentiated group into a social institution 
distinct from Judaism can be accounted for only by the success 
of Christianity in cities outside of Palestine. The church, like 
Pauline Christianity, was the product of missions. As long as 
they were hemmed in by Jewish environment, the “brethren” 
from the point of view of Judaism were but sectarian. Out in 
the great Graeco-Roman world they were forced into a process 
of social evolution, and there they were Christians. When, as 
always, the synagogue in which some apostle had first preached 
was closed to his converts, it was but natural that they should 
meet in some house or public lecture hall for the social worship 
and instruction. There again they adopted Jesus’ word and were 
brothers. As the brotherhood in Jerusalem resembled in some 
particulars Jewish societies, so elsewhere it was superficially not 
unlike the fraternities among the lower classes of the Roman 
empire which met regularly for various purposes, notably for the 
™ Acts 1:23, 26; 2:1, 4. 13 Acts 12: 44. Acts 16:1. 

Acts 1:15. 


% Acts 4:23. 6 Acts 9:2. 
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maintenance of a burialfund. Each fraternity of this sort would 
have had a fraternal meal, and some more or less rudimentary 
initiation. The Christians had this memorial meal and their 
initiatory baptism. But the Christian brotherhood was vastly 
different from those it superficially resembled. Although later 
it apparently found legal protection as a burial society, during 
its first years it was exclusively a religious fraternity composed 
of men and women who had accepted Jesus as the Christ, and 
who met to recall his death and his promises of speedy return. 
Their meetings, if one may judge from the words of Paul, Pliny, 
and even of Justin Martyr, were not mere banquets, but for reli- 
gious purposes. Nor were the churches rigidly organized. Once 
gathered, the brothers seem to have been under no ritualistic 
bonds, but each was at liberty to express the new life of the 
spirit according ‘‘as God had given to each man a measure of 
faith.’ Nothing could have been more informal—one singing, 
another exhorting, another prophesying, another interpreting 
the otherwise unintelligible utterances of a brother “with a 
tongue.” Indeed, there was even danger that such meetings 
should become a babel, and Paul never showed clearer adminis- 
trative sagacity than when he advised that all religious gather- 
ings should be carried on decently and in order.’” 

It would be a serious mistake, however, to think of the Chris- 
tian fraternity, or éxxdnola, as having no more organic unity than 
a neighborhood prayer-meeting. As an actual group of men and 
women it antedated its assembling. In this it more closely 
resembled the communities of the Jewish and Syrian dispersion 
than the burial fraternity. The community existed even when 
dispersed, and its members were always to live as the followers 
of their Christ, the fellow-heirs of his glory. 

By origin, therefore, social, it was inevitable that social evolu- 
tion should have soon begun within a church. As the fraternity 
grew, the need of officers was felt, and, under the guidance of 
the apostles, the fraternity undertook to supply its need. With 
the exception of the shadowy attempt to maintain the number 
of the Twelve by the choice by lot of Matthias, in the entire 


17 See this discussion in 1 Cor. 14: 26-40. 
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differentiation of the officials of the different fraternities there 
was no appeal to any directions of Jesus. To make such an 
appeal to authority would have been contrary to the spirit of 
Paul, but not to that of the Jerusalem church, and it is therefore 
safe to say that Jesus had left no directions for church polity. The 
little congregations were free to organize as fast and as far and 
in such ways as they saw fit. This absence of specific directions 
from Jesus accounts for the course taken by the organization of 
the various Christian groups. In the church at Jerusalem, dis- 
satisfaction with the apostles’ administration of charity funds led 
first of all to the choice of seven men whose duty it became to 
attend to such matters. They, however, like the apostles, soon 
preferred preaching to charity work, and a few years after their 
appointment we find the “congregations” of the Christians 
organized like the synagogue “congregations ”’ of the Jews, with 
an executive committee known as the “elders.” In other 
words, left by Jesus without any specific directions for organiza- 
tion, the early Christians followed the natural course, and turned 
to the synagogue as a model. The “elder” was the character- 
istic officer of the East, whether one looks to Egypt** or Judea; 
but in Judea especially was he an official with distinct adminis- 
trative functions. Nothing was easier, therefore, than for the 
Jewish Christian fraternities to appoint their elders, and to 
model the order of service in their meetings after that of the 
synagogue. Among the gentile Christians the reasons for the 
appearance of elders is not far to seek. In most Greco-Roman 
cities the governing body was known by some word implying 
seniority, and similar terms were applied to teachers of philoso- 
phies and probably to the heads of various heathen fraternities. 
If we add that the gentile churches were commonly founded 
and organized by Jews, it is not difficult to see that among them 
also the body of elders would be the administrative organ most 
to be expected. 

Difficult as it is to trace church organization in the later New 
Testament books, we can still see that by the time the letter 
to Philippi was written it had evidently proceeded some distance 

8 Cf, HATCH, Organization of the Early Christian Churches, pp. 55 f. 
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toward its later form, for we find bishops and deacons. In the 
pastoral epistles, although new officials are not clearly named, 
there is evidence of marked advance in the precision with which 
the duties of the various officials are described. 

Just what functions the elders or bishops performed is appar- 
ent from a number of statements in the New Testament. -They 
had the general superintendence, they were the #yovpevor of the 
churches; in the pastoral epistles at least they were teachers; but 
most of all were they the pastors of the flocks God had intrusted 
to their care. Such a union of responsibilities made toward 
officialism, and even in an apostolic father like Clement the pres- 
byter and bishops are of recognized rank, and to reduce them to 
the plane of the ordinary church member warranted serious 
expostulation. 

But the elders were but one class of officers in the early 
church. Then as always there was a constant tendency toward 
a division of labor along the same lines as later marked the 
cleavage between the clergy and the laity, the secular clergy and 
the monks. As the apostles had preferred the ministry of the 
word to the ministry of tables, and as Philip the administrator of 
charity became Philip the evangelist, so the elders seem to have 
gradually delegated their charity work largely to deacons. But 
they were not the only persons who ministered to the churches 
in spiritual things. Alongside of the executive committee of 
the Christian congregation were many men—and some women 
—whose duty it was to prophesy, to teach, to catechize, and to 
provide in various ways for the religious life of the community. 
It is impossible to say when such classes of workers first appeared, 
but doubtless almost from the start, for in Paul’s letters to the 
Corinthians we find them catalogued at length. Thus clearly 
was Christianity from the start constructively social. 

Such an evolution of an organization by the differentiation 
of officers is certainly a common enough phenomenon, and 
might very well be dismissed thus summarily, were it not for the 
interpretation given it by Paul. He sees in it all something 
more than mere utilitarianism. It is all the work of the Spirit, 
in other words, of the new life of the individual believers. The 
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unification of believers in any city was not the only expression 
of the Christian life; besides it there was the distribution of 
xapicpata. . By one classification? there were accordingly apos- 
tles, prophets, teachers, miracle-workers, healers, helpers, admin- 
istrators, those who spoke with tongues; by another” and simpler, 
apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, and teachers. This dis- 
tribution of gifts, however, Paul insists was economic, intended, 
not for the happiness of those who possess them, but for the 
building up of the church. He even carries his thought farther, 
and not only sees that all the yapéoyvata—of wisdom, knowl- 
edge, faith, gifts of healing, working of miracles, prophecy, dis- 
cerning of spirits, tongues and interpretation of tongues**—the 
work of “the one and the same Spirit,” are given for ‘“ ministra- 
tion,” but also declares that apart from love they are worthless. 
Thus with him, as with Jesus, the final test of life is not its 
ability to receive, but to confer, benefits. It is no mere happy 
coincidence that he is represented in his words to the Ephesian 
elders as using an otherwise lost saying of the Master: ‘It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” ” 

It is from the point of view of the church as a corporate 
expression of the regenerate life that we can best appreciate 
the further teaching of Paul concerning the church as—with 
excuses to the sociologists—an organism, or, to use his own 
word, body. In this conception there is to be seen something 
like a development in the Pauline thought. In the Roman 
letter, while he is especially swayed by his messianic predilec- 
tions, he insists mostly upon the individual believer’s functions, 
not so much as a member of a social group as one who is 
presently to be granted the completion of his hopes in the 
resurrection of the body and the entrance into the heavenly 
kingdom. Yet even there is to be seen in a summary form the 
conception of the church as the body of Christ. ‘As we have 
many members in one body, and all members have not the same 
office, so we, who are many, are one body in Christ and sever- 
ally members one of another.”*3 This analogy just before he 

91 Cor. 12: 28. Cor, 12:7-11. 73 Rom, 12: 4, 5- 

20 Eph. 4:11. 22 Acts 20:35. 
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had elaborated most strikingly in his letter to the Corinthians. 
The Christian community, he says, is the body of Christ—z. e., 
that within which the Spirit of Christ dwells; but.a body is a 
unity only in the sense that it is a combination of members, 
each of which performs its own and indispensable functions. 
So is it with the individual in the church: his function, be it 
apparently never so humble, is legitimate, and therefore the 
individual himself is needed for the efficiency of the body of 
which he isa member. The very bread and wine of the memo- 
rial meal, he reminds them, are symbols, or rather the means 
of maintaining the common life of individuals with their 
Lord.** This may appear culpable high-churchism on the 
part of the apostle, but he has something more advanced to 
teach. This union with Christ through the church is no mere 
rhetorical matter; it is as real as the living of a man with a 
prostitute. Of isolated Christians, of unattached Christians, of 
Christians who would willingly give up their fellowship —«o- 
vevia —with their brethren, Paul could not conceive. To cast a 
member forth from the body of Christ was to turn him over to 
Satan for the destruction of the flesh.” Later, unless we quite 
mistake Paul’s views, in the letters of the imprisonment, this 
thought became even more prominent. As the messianic king- 
dom was the mediating concept by the aid of which Paul arrived 
at his conception of the atonement of Christ, so the church 
became almost exclusively the mediating concept by which he 
arrived at his conception of the relation of the individual Chris- 
tian and his Christ as a matter of actual life. 

If this be the thought in the more messianic epistles, one is 
justified in expecting that it will be all the more prominent when 
the apostle writes under the influence of Judaic-Grecian philos- 
ophy. Nor will such expectations be disappointed. The 
transition has been made almost unconsciously from the consid- 
eration of the separate churches scattered over the empire, each 
with its own peculiar yapiopuata, to the genuinely Greek concep- 
tion of the generic church involved in the various local bodies. 
The Church has supplanted the churches. But the figure — if one 


241 Cor. 12: 12-27. 751 Cor. 10: 15-17. 261 Cor. 6:15. 5. 
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may, indeed, call it a figure—of the organism is also carried to 
its inevitable completion. As the individual Christians consti- 
tute the body of the local church, so now they form the Church 
universal, and Christ is now head, not of the individual man, as 
in 1 Cor. 3:1, but of his body,the Church.*% From this the 
step was easy to the thought of the church as essential to the 
Christ. It was his “fulness.” Yet still the economic idea is main- 
tained. The church shares in the life of the Christ only that it 
may more perfectly carry on his work. And this work, it will 
be recalled, was itself organized, different individuals performing 
the various functions allotted them by the Spirit. Thus Christ 
works through the social unity resulting from Christian life in 
different individuals. It is this thought that is expressed in 
perhaps the boldest expression of the thought of the social 
organism ever given by any writer—the prayer of Paul for the 
churches to whom the Ephesian epistle was written. He prays 
that they may “grow up in all things into him who is the head, 
even Christ, from whom all the body, fitly framed and knit 
together through that which every joint supplieth, according to 
the working, in due measure of each several part, maketh the 
increase of the body unto the building up of itself in love.” 


SECTION III. YET THE CHURCH WAS NOT INTENDED FOR ‘‘SOCIAL 
SERVICE.” 


A somewhat extraordinary fact, however, here comes into 
light. This social organism, composed of regenerate men each 
performing his special function under the direction of the head, 
is not human society as a whole, but the church, a community 
within society. The relations of the church to society at large is 
one of election for salvation. The world at large is evil. It has 
lost its God,3° and in consequence is full of vices.3* The nearest 
approach Paul makes to a general social philosophy, however, is 
here. The fact of sin leads him away from individualistn to a 
generic human solidarity. Humanity as aunit sinned in Adam ; 
and in Adam all died. Characteristically, too, Paul makes sin the 
socialized result of the prostitution of the religious nature. The 


Eph. 5: 23. 299 Eph. 4:15, 16. 3° Eph. 2: 12. Rom. 1: 19-23, 24-32. 
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heathen world entered upon the hideous conditions portrayed 
in the opening chapter of the letter to the Romans by turning 
from a knowable God to idols. Every other sort of prostitu- 
tion followed. To reverse this condition of affairs, to reinstate 
the religious nature to its normal position, is the work of Christ. 
But despite certain of his expressions that sound contradictory, 
Paul teaches that the new society formed by Christ is not com- 
posed of all men and is not created en masse. It grows, as has 
already appeared, through individuals as such assuming through 
faith in Jesus the proper relation with God («ataAXayy) and, in 
obedience to the new life, joining one another in a social -group 
in which the new life in Christ finds its expression. 

Such a philosophy immediately carries a modern thinker 
across to the hope of a gradual transformation of society by this 
new and evidently dynamic group. And this, it will be recalled, 
is the teaching of Jesus concerning the kingdom of God. But 
apostolic Christianity never took the step. The church was not 
conceived of as a source of social transformation. In the New 
Testament literature one will look in vain for a single injunction 
to convert the world, or to save the world. Individuals were to 
be saved from the world; but the world itself was lost. 


The reasons for this surprising fact do not lie in any indif- 
ference of the early Christians to others. Where could one find 
more devoted servants of their time than the humble men who 


faced all the perils of their time, rejoicing in opposition, nay, 
death itself, if only Christ were preached ? Or where more noble 
directions to do good to all men? Or where can we find a more 
passionate lament than that of Paul over the indifference of the 
Jews to his gospel? He is ready even to be accursed for their 
sakes, and, what is more, out of his sorrow and his belief in the 
divine absolution, constructs a prophecy, not yet fulfilled, that 
at last, moved with envy at the sight of gentiles enjoying the 
blessings properly their own, the Jews as a people will repent 
and join the Christian community. Indeed, he is even ready to 
postpone the second coming of Christ until this glorious con- 
summation is attained.33 


3% Rom. 5:15 f. 33See Rom. 10: I—II: 32. 
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No, the reasons are quite other. In the first place, the 
division of labor, so to speak, within the church was wholly 
dependent upon the Spirit. If he gave some person the gift of 
apostleship or of evangelization, such a one attempted, not to 
reform society, but to induce individuals to accept Jesus as the 
Christ and join the church. The entire process, therefore, was 
neither of man’s choosing nor centrifugal. A man might be as 
passionately devoted as Paul to the preaching of the gospel, and 
yet be of almost no significance as an influence upon the society 
of the empire at large; while, on the other hand, the church 
had been redeemed from a present evil age, and it was to have 
as little as possible to do with that age. 

The second, and far more important, ground for the indiffer- 
ence of apostolic Christianity to the establishment of a Christian 
civilization that would replace the heathen, lay in its conception 
of an eschatological kingdom. It believed implicitly and 
explicitly that civilization, as it existed in the empire, had 
not long to survive. Across the entire horizon of the future 
they saw the messianic judgment and the beginning of a 
new age in which men were to live only in the bodies of 
the resurrection. So far from planning for posterity, they did 
not believe there was to be any posterity. The Lord was to 
return shortly,34 even during the lifetime of their own genera- 
tion ;35 believers if dead were to be raised, if alive were to be 
changed in the twinkling of an eye ; the judgment was to be set, 
the kingdom established, the wicked destroyed. The time was 
short, and ever growing shorter.3° Maran atha. The end of all 
things was at hand.3?7 The judge stood before the doors.3* Why, 
then, plan social revolutions, or even social ameliorations ? 
The Christian’s wrestling was not with flesh and blood, but with 
rank upon rank of angels, the powers of the air.39 It was better 
to endure patiently the days of waiting, for in the day that was 
to come all earthly differences would be effaced. 


34Rom. 13: 11, 12; 16:20; I Cor.1:29; Phil. 4:5. 


381 Thess. 4: 15-17; 5:1, 23, 24; 2 Thess. 1:7; Rom. 13:11, 12; 1 Cor. 1:7, 
8; 73293 25:53. 
36Rom.13:11,12; 1Cor.16:22. 371 Peter4:7. James 5:9. Eph. 6:12. 
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The perception of the hopelessness of attempting to convert 
all individuals before this awful day of Jehovah awoke not only 
thankfulness that there were those who were already saved as 
brands from the burning, but profound sorrow, amounting in 
some cases to pessimism. ‘All that is in the world, the lust of 
the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the vainglory of life, is 
not of the Father, but is of the world. And the world passeth 
away and the lust thereof,’’4° says the author of 1 John, and a 
little later,# ‘‘we know that the whole world lieth in the evil 
one.” The wild joy over the destruction of sinners that runs 
through the Apocalypse of John is but the natural outcome of 
the recognition of an inherent hostility between the new groups 
of God’s elect and the wicked, persecuting empire in the midst of 
which they lived. And long after, when the delay of the coming 
of Jesus was beginning to cause doubt and scorn, the unknown 
person who wrote in the name of Peter‘ could hold to the 
Enochian belief that the present heavens and earth had survived 
the Noachian flood, stored with fire reserved against the day of 
judgment and destruction of ungodly men. 

Yet, again, the writers of the apostolic age were unable to 
bring their hopes born of their new life quite into subjection to 
this narrowing eschatology. Atleast Paul could not. The sal- 
vation to which his passionate heart looked was something too 
great to be limited to the few men of lowly calling he found at 
Corinth and the other cities he had evangelized. The rulers of 
this age might pass away unsaved, but in moments when his 
heart rather than his logic spoke, he could see all creation groan- 
ing and travailing together in pain, waiting for the adoption ;* 
he could see all creation brought into subjection to Jesus Christ, 
every knee bowing at his great name. Just how he would 
co-ordinate these hopes with his general teachings it is impos- 
sible at this distance to say. Perhaps, as he was a very great 
man, he never would try to co-ordinate them. At any rate, 
there they are, a tribute not only to a masterly imagination, but 
to the dynamic of the new life whose social capacities, because 

41 John 2: 16,17. 2 Peter 3:7. 4 Phil. 2: Io. 

John §: 19. 43 Rom. 8: 22. 
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of his own historical limitations, he could not fully appreciate. 
Yet, with him as with Jesus, Christian life must be social in order 
to be true to itself. Strip from his teaching its enswathing 
eschatology, and we have the Christianity of Jesus. This body 
of Christ, what is it, if one ceases to believe it but a temporary 
thing, but the beginning of a redeemed humanity? And this new 
life that is drawn from the Spirit, what is it but the eternal life 
of which Jesus speaks, which will refuse to look merely to the 
rescue of individuals from an evil age, and as soon as it discov- 
ers that its hope for the immediate return of the Christ is a dis- 
appointment will go out to the rescue of institutions and the 
conquest of the empire itself? 

Christian civilization was the inevitable result of the new life 
taught by Jesus, experienced by individual Christians, organized 
by the Christian communities, and interpreted by Paul in the 
vocabulary and concepts of pharisaism. The interpretation was 
transitory; the divinely imparted life, eternal. He who would 
see the heart of Paulinism must find it in this work of the 
Spirit in the lives of those who believed Jesus to be the revela- 
tion of God and accepted his teachings as the everlasting prin- 
ciples of ethical and religious living. With Paul, as with his 


Master, the essentials of Christianity lie in personality, and not 
in formula. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE LITERATURE OF 
WORSHIP IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. , 


THE HISTORICAL WRITINGS OF THE PRIESTLY SCHOOL. 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


Il. THE BOOKS OF CHRONICLES. 


§ 219. The Scope of the History in Chronicles.—Observe 
that the narrative in Chronicles (1) begins, like that in P, 
with the very beginning of the human race; (2) runs 
rapidly over the early history of mankind in general ; (3) 
takes up that of the Hebrew people, beginning with Abra- 
ham and hastening on to the death of Saul ; while (4) with 
the accession of David it treats the history more elabo- 
rately, and covers the period from David to the exile in 
the remainder of the work. Observe further that, as com- 
pared with the prophetic history in Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings, (1) while beginning at an earlier point in history, 
it gives very much less consideration to the pre-Davidic 
period ; (2) it leaves the history of the Northern Kingdom 


; almost entirely out of account; and (3) both stop with 


the exile, the end of Israel’s national life. 

Consider, now, the purpose of the compiler (1) as 
gathered from the scope of his work; (2) as gathered 
from a comparison with Judges, Samuel, and Kings; (3) 
as gathered from the comparative fulness of treatment 
of different parts. 

§ 220. The Date of the Books of Chronicles.—Con- 
sidering the relationship and significance of old materials 
in the book, side by side with materials which indicate a 
comparatively late date for the origin of the book asa 
whole, note (1) that the history extends to the “first 
year of Cyrus, king of Persia;” (2) that the common 
titles of Cyrus and all the Persian kings were “the 
King,” the “Great King,” the “King of Kings,” the 
“King of the Lands;” they are never called kings of 
48 
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Persia in contemporaneous literature; does not this fact 
point to a period considerably later than that of the 
Persian empire? (3) that the daric, a Persian coin intro- 
duced in the time of Darius I. (521-486 B. C.) and named 
after him, is spoken of as in use in the time of David ; 
does not this suggest that the coin had been so long in 
use when Chronicles was prepared that the time and 
place of its origin had been forgotten? (4) that the 
language of the book has a very strong Aramaic coloring, 
is full of words and phrases characteristic of post-exilic 
literature, and that the syntax is of a decidedly late char- 
acter ;* (5) that in the list of Zerubbabel’s descendants 
six generations are enumerated according to the Hebrew 
text, while the Septuagint gives eleven. Since Zerub- 
babel lived about 520 B. C., and a generation may be 
reckoned at about twenty years, this genealogy, according 
to the Hebrew text, gives us a date about 4oo B. C.; or, if 
the Septuagint be accepted, about 300 B. C. (6) If 
Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah are the work of the same 
editor,? may we not use data furnished by Ezra and 
Nehemiah to determine the date of Chronicles? In 
Nehemiah the high-priest Jaddua is mentioned, and the 
phrase “the days of Jaddua” is employed to indicate a 
date in the past. Does not this suggest that the writer 
lived some time after Jaddua? But, according to the 
narrative of Josephus,’ Jaddua was the high-priest who 
met Alexander the Great as he marched through Syria 
(333 B. C.) and rendered him favorable to the Jews. 
Hence we get a date about 300 B. C. for the compilation 
of Chronicles. 

See, ¢. g., BARNES, Zhe Books of Chronicles (Cambridge Bible, 
1899), pp. xi f.; W. R. SMITH AND S. R. DRIvER, article “ Chroni- 
cles,” Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol.1, col. 764; FRANCIS BRowN, article 
‘Chronicles I and II,” HastinGs’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. I, 


p- 392;. DRIVER, /ntroduction to the Literature of the Old Testament 
(6th ed.), pp. 518 ff. 


1 Chron. 29: 7. 


1 Chron. 3: 19-24. 


* For the linguistic data and their bearing on the date of Chronicles see especially 
FR. Brown’s article “Chronicles,” in HASTINGS's Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. I, pp. 
389-92; DRIVER, Jntroduction to the Literature of the Old Testament (6th ed.), pp. 
504 ff.; and article “Chronicles, Books of,” in Encyclopedia Biblica (§ 11). 


? See the next study for a consideration of this question. 
3 Antiquities, XI, viii, 4, 5. 
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§ 221. The Sources of the Books of Chronicles.— Since 
the chronicler was one of the latest contributors to the 
collection of writings known as the Old Testament, con- 
sider the probability of his having used many sources 
already in existence both within and outside of the Old 
Testament writings, and notice his frequent references to 
such sources, viz.: (1) a series of prophetic narratives,‘ (@) 
the “words of Nathan, the prophet ;” (4) the “prophecy 
of Ahijah, the Shilonite ;” (c) the “visions of Iddo, the 
seer ;” (@) the “words of Iddo, the seer ;”’ (e) the “ mid- 
rash of the prophet Iddo ;” (/) the “words of Shemaiah, 
the prophet ;” (g) the “ words of Jehu, the son of Hanani ;” 
(4) “the rest of the acts of Uzziah, first and last, did 
Isaiah the prophet, the son of Amoz, write;” (2) the 
“vision of Isaiah, the prophet, the son of Amoz;” (/) the 
“ words of Hozai;’’ (4) the “words of Samuel, the seer, 
and of Gad, the seer;” (2) a set of court records, vari- 
ously cited as (a) “the book of the kings of Israel ;” 
(4) “the book of the kings of Judah and Israel ;” (c) “the 
book of the kings of Israel and Judah ;” (@) “ the affairs 
of the kings of Israel ;” (3) a similar record of the reign 
of David; (4) a collection of lamentations; (5) ‘the 
midrash of the book of the kings,” which is perhaps 
identical with the “book of the kings” cited under (2); 
(6) the canonical books of Samuel and Kings must have 
been known to the chronicler, and many passages indi- 
cate a close relationship between the two; (7) ancient 
genealogical lists; (8) collections of psalms. 

In connection with an investigation of the sources, 
the following general questions are to be considered : 
Did the chronicler use any sources other than those used 
by the compiler of Samuel and Kings? Is the relation- 
ship between Chronicles, on the one hand, and Samuel 
and Kings, on the other, to be explained as due to (a) 
direct borrowing of the former from the latter, or to (4) 
the use of the same sources by both, or to (c) the use by 
the chronicler of a work based upon the canonical books 
of Samuel and Kings? What is the significance of the 


4It is probable, however, that these existed only as a part of the more compre- 
hensive work cited under (2). 
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name “ midrash”’ applied to two of the above-mentioned 
sources? How much material, if any, did the chronicler 
himself contribute? 

On the sources of Chronicles see, ¢. g., BARNES, of. cit., pp. xviii- 
xxi; FR. BROWN, op. cit., pp. 394f.; DRIVER, /ntroduction, etc., pp. 
519 ff.; W. R. SMITH AND Driver, Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. 1, coll. 
766 ff.; BENZINGER, Die Biicher der Chrontk, pp. x ff.; KUENEN, 
Einleitung u. s. w., §§ 28-32; KiTTEL, History of the Hebrews, 
Vol. II, pp. 244-30. 

§ 222. The Chronicler’s Treatment of His Sources.— 
This is most easily seen by means of a comparison 
between Chronicles on the one hand and Samuel and 
Kings on the other. (1) Note that some material appears 
in both works in almost exactly the same form. Con- 
sider the character of this material, (2) with reference to 
its fitness for the chronicler’s purpose, (4) as conveying 
ideas that were in keeping with those represented by the 
chronicler (cf. § 227). (2) Note the presence of some 
material not found in Samuel and Kings. Consider (a) 
the reason for its incorporation by the chronicler, (4) the 
source whence it was derived, (c) the question of its his- 
torical credibility. (3) Note the absence from Chronicles 
of some material found in Samuel and Kings. Consider 
the reason for its rejection by the chronicler as bearing 
on the question of the purpose of the latter. (4) Note 
that there are many cases in which the chronicler modi- 
fies the material in Samuel and Kings in some degree, 
sometimes condensing a narrative greatly, sometimes 
expanding; at other times changing the significance of 
an event, or magnifying the size of an army, or disre- 
garding historical fact. Consider, with reference to such 
cases, whether the divergence is to be explained (a) as 
due to the greater faithfulness of one or the other com- 
piler to the source whence the material was taken; or (4) 
as demanded by the chronicler’s more advanced concep- 
tion of God ; or (c) as an outgrowth of the chronicler’s 
idea of the temple and the cultus; or (d) as a result of 
the different historical circumstances and _ influences 
amid which the chronicler lived, as compared with the 
times in which Samuel and Kings were edited ; or (e) as 
due to any other historical or theological influences. 
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§ 223. The Chronicler’s Use of Genealogies.—Chron- 
icles resembles P in its abundant use of genealogical 
lists. Note (1) that the period from Adam to the death 
of Saul is merely outlined by a series of genealogies ; 
(2) the genealogical character of much of the material 
in the narrative of David’s preparations for the building 
and care of the temple; (3) the emphasis placed upon 
genealogies of the priests and Levites. How is this use 
of genealogies to be explained? Why is so much care 
taken in tracing the descent of priests and Levites? Was 
there any connection between this and the later Hebrew 
law, which was very stringent in prohibiting the participa- 
tion of foreigners and non-Levites in the conduct of the 
temple worship? Whence may we suppose that the 
chronicler secured these long lists of names? May 
they be depended upon as historically accurate ? 

§ 224. The Chronological and Statistical Character of 
Chronicles.—Note that, in addition to figures given in the 


; narrative of Samuel and Kings, Chronicles states the 


number of the Israelites who came to make David king 
in Hebron; the value of the offerings made in David’s 
last days for the building of the temple; the number of 
“strangers” pressed into the work of building the 
temple ; the number of oxen and sheep sacrificed in one 
day in the third month of the fifteenth year of Asa; the 
number of sheep and goats brought to Jehoshaphat as 
tribute by the Arabians ; the number of soldiers in Jehosh- 
aphat’s standing army; the number of the warriors of 
Judah led forth by Amaziah to battle against Edom in 
the valley of Salt; the size of Uzziah’s standing army ; 
the number of Judah’s warriors slain by Pekah of Israel ; 
the exact date of the cleansing of the temple in Heze- 
kiah’s reign; the number of sheep, oxen, and goats 
sacrificed in connection with this occasion; the dates of 
Josiah’s first steps toward religious reform; and other 
similar data. (1) Can any principle or principles be dis- 
covered which will account for part or all of this statis- 
tical information ? or (2) is it merely a characteristic of 
the chronicler’s literary style? (3) What is the bearing 
on this question of the fact that there are divergencies 
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between Chronicles and Kings in many cases where they 
give figures for the same event? (Cf. § 222, (4).) 

§ 225. The Literary Style of Chronicles.—Consisting, 
as it does, in large part of excerpts from earlier sources 
which have been edited and supplemented by the editor 
of Chronicles, we cannot expect to find the unity of style 
that is manifest in a work that comes from one hand. 
Examine lists of the peculiarities of vocabulary and syn- 
tax in Chronicles’ and read large portions of the book 
with a view to determining (a) the style of the chroni- 
cler as distinguished from that of the sources he uses; 
(4) the style of the chronicler as compared with the pro- 
phetic narratives in J, E, Judges, Samuel, and Kings, on 
the one hand, and with P, on the other. Is the style seen 
to be involved, stiff, prosaic, repetitious ? 

§ 226. The Chronicler’s Selection of Material.—If it 
was not the aim of the chronicler to write a history, but 
to use history in such a way as to illustrate and enforce 
great ideas which he wished to present, should we not 
expect to find that he selects and arranges his material 
with a view to his purpose? Note that (1) he passes 
over the history of northern Israel in silence, except in 
a few places where the intimate relation of the two king- 
doms compels him to mention Israel; why? (2) that 
he fails to mention the sins of David, Solomon, Heze- 
kiah, and others who were interested in supporting the 
temple and its worship ; why ? (3) that he emphasizes 
the activities of these kings in behalf of the temple and 
priesthood to such an extent as to make them appear 
more like priests than kings; why ? (4) that he assigns 
the priests an essential part in the battle-array; why ? 2 
(5) that the religious institutions are given an exceedingly 
large place as compared with the books of Samuel and 
Kings. What light do these and other similar facts shed 
upon the nature of the purpose of Chronicles? Is it 
not a church history rather than a history of the nation ? 

§ 227. The Religion of the Chronicler.—Note (1) 
that the Priestly Code serves as the standard in all 
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2 Chron., chap. 


10; It: 1-4; 
cha: 135 16: 1- 
6; chap. 18; 
20: 35-37; 22: 5- 
9; 25: 6-10, 17- 


243 28: 5-153 


Chron., cha; 
15-17} 
:22;2 Chron., 
ps. I-73; 17: 
19: 4-11; 
24: 4-16; chaps. 
29-31; 34:I— 
19; etc. 
M, 13:12, 


Chron. 6: 1-81; 


9: 10-34; chaps. 
23-26; 2 Chron, 


Chron. 13: 10; 
15:2-1 
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2 ‘Ghroa. 8:12f.; 
26 :16- 
21; 29: 12-36; 
etc. 


5See, ¢. g., DRIVER, /ntroduction, etc., pp. 535-40; FR. BRowN, HASTINGs’s 


Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. 1, pp. 389 ff. 
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Chron. 20:5; 
17: 14-19; 25:5; 
26:11 ff; rr: 1. 


2 Chron. 27:6; 
33 :11-13; 
31:21; 13:11; 
17:4 f.; 26:5. 

1 Chron. 10: 13 f.; 
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matters of ritual and worship ; (2) that the most religious 
kings are represented as the mightiest, David having 
more than a million and a half of soldiers, Jehoshaphat 
overa million, Asa more than half a million, Amaziah 
and Uzziah only 300,000, Rehoboam only 180,000 ; (3) 
that prosperity is declared to be due to faithfulness to 


+ Jehovah and his worship as conducted at the temple ; 


a1: 12 ff. 
2 Chron. 13:15, 
18; 26:5; 16:7, 


12. 

1 Chron. 28;9; 

2 Chron. 14:11; 
:22, 26; 16:9. 
hron. 30:9, 

18 f. 

2 Chron. 30:19. 


Cf. §222, (3). 


2 Chron., chaps. 
23-28; 2 Chron., 
chaps. 3, 4. 

1 Chron. 14:17; 2 
Chron. 1: 14-17; 
17: 10-19; 32: 
23, 27-31. 


See,e.¢., Chron., 
chaps. 13, 15, 


(4) that disaster is declared to be due to sin in abandon- 
ing Jehovah or his worship; (5) that Jehovah is the only 
and all-sufficient source of help and deliverance ; (6) 
that Jehovah is omnipotent and omniscient; (7) that 
Jehovah is merciful and good, ever ready to pardon the 
penitent ; (8) that, though great emphasis is laid upon 
ritual, the spirit of an act is recognized as more impor- 
tant than the form. 

§ 228. The Idealistic Character of Chronicles.— Recall 
(1) that there is silence as to the great sins of David and 
other religious leaders ; (2) that the Mosaic system as it 
existed in the chronicler’s day is represented as in full 
operation in the times of David and Solomon ; (3) that 
the splendor and power of the kingdom in the days of 
David, Solomon, Jehoshaphat, Hezekiah, and others are 
rather a reflection of the greatness of the Persian empire, 
with which the chronicler was familiar, than a representa- 
tion of the actual state of affairs; (4) that a dispropor- 


, tionate prominence is given to matters of temple and 


11-13; 27:6, 8; 


etc. 

2 Chron. 8:2; 
ar:12 (cf. 
2 Kings 3:11; 
8:16). 


: ritual in the early days of the kingdom ; (5) that there 


is a tendency to use extraordinarily large numbers in cal- 
culations and estimates ; (6) that occasionally he changes 
the natural course of historical events, ¢. g., representing 
Hiram of Tyre as giving cities to Solomon, though the 
book of Kings states that the cities were given to Hiram 
by Solomon in payment for assistance rendered by Hiram 
in the work of building the temple; and Elijah write 
a message to King Jehoram, although Elijah making 
had been dead for some time. How may these things 
be most satisfactorily explained? Are they due merely 
to a lack of historical perspective? Can they be 
accounted for as necessary to the accomplishment of the 
chronicler’s purpose? Is there a sense in which they 
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represent a larger truth than could be imparted bya 
statement of bare fact? In other words, can these rep- 
resentations be regarded as ideally true, if not literally ? 


§ 229. Literature to be Consulted. 

EWALD, History of Israel (1843, 3d ed. 1864, transl. 1883), Vol. I, pp. 169 ff.; 
C. F. Keir, Zhe Books of Chronicles (1870, transl. 1872); ZOCKLER-MURPHY, 7he 
Books of Chronicles (LANGE’s “Commentary,” 1874); W. R. SMITH, art. “Chronicles,” 
Encyclopedia Britannica (1876); WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena to the History of Israel 
(1878, 5th ed. 1899, transl. 1885), pp. 171-227; W.R. SMITH, Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church (1881, 2d ed. 1892), pp. 140 ff., 182 ff; BALL, Chronicles (ELLICOTT’S 
“Commentary for English Readers,” 1883); WILDEBOER, Origin of the Canon of the 
Old Testament (1891, transl. 1895), see Judex; S. R. DRIVER, /ntroduction to the 
Literature of the Old Testament (1891, 6th ed. 1897), pp. 516-40; KITTEL, History 
of the Hebrews, Vol. I1 (1892, transl. 1896), pp. 224-9; J. ROBERTSON, Book by Book 
(1892), pp. 111-19; JENNINGS, “Chronicles,” Zhe Thinker, July, Sept., Nov., 1892; 
RYLE, Canon of the Old Testament (1892), pp. 138 f., 145, 151, 162; MONTEFIORE, 
The Religion of the Ancient Hebrews (“ Hibbert Lectures,” 1892), pp. 447 ff., 454, 483; 
RENAN, History of the People of Israel, from the Rule of the Persians to That of the 
Greeks (1893, transl. 1895), pp. 151 ff.; W. H. BENNETT, Zhe Books of Chronicles 
(“Expositor’s Bible,” 1894); GIRDLESTONE, Deuterographs (1894), passim; DRIVER, 
“The Speeches in Chronicles,” Zxfosttor, Apr. and Oct., 1895; G. B. GRAY, Studies 
in Hebrew Proper Names (1896), chap. iii; KAUTZSCH, Am Outline of the History of the 
Literature of the Old Testament (1896, transl. 1899), pp. 121-8; W. E. BARNEs, “The 
Religious Standpoint of the Chronicler,” American Journal of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures, Vol. XIII (1896-97), pp. 14-20; IDEM, An Apparatus Criticus to Chront- 
cles in the Peshitta Version (1897); IpEM, “Chronicles a Targum,” Expository Times, 
Vol. VIII (1897), pp. 316 f.; CROCKETT, A Harmony of Samuel, Kings, and Chroni- 
cles (1897); FR. BRowN, art. “Chronicles,” HASTINGs’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. I 
(1898); T. K. CHEYNE, Jewish Religious Life after the Exile (1898), see Index; T. 
G. Soares, “The Import of the Chronicles as a Piece of Religio-Historical Litera- 
ture,” American Journal of Theology, Vol. III (1899), pp. 251-74; W. R. SMITH AND 
S. R. DRIVER, art. “ Books of Chronicles,” Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. I (1899); C. F. 
KENT, History of the Jewish People during the Babylonian, Persian, and Greek Periods 
(1899), pp. 101 ff.; BEECHER, “Is the Chronicler a Veracious Historian for the Post- 
Exilian Period ?” Bible Student, Oct., 1899, Jan. and Feb., 1900; HOWLETT, “ Well- 
hausen and the Chronicler,” Dublin Review, Apr., 1900; MACMILLAN, “The Date of 
Chronicles,” Presbyterian and Reformed Review, July, 1900; J. E. MCFADYEN, The 
Messages of the Prophetic and Priestly Historians (1901), pp. 270-85; R. SOMERVELL, 
“The Historical Character of the Old Testament Narratives,” Lxposttory Times | 
April, 1902, pp. 298-302. 

De WETTE, K7ritischer Versuch tiber die Glaubwiirdigkeit d. Chron. (“ Beitrage,” 
Vol. I (1806)); C. P. W. GRAMBERG, Die Chronik nach threm geschichtlichen Charak- 
ter und ihrer Glaubwiirdigheit gepriift (1823); C.F. Apologetischer Versuch 
tiber die Biicher der Chronik (1833); MOVERS, Kritische Untersuchungen tiber die 
bibl. Chron. (1834); E. BERTHEAU, Die Biicher der Chronik (“ Kurzgefasstes exege- 
tisches Handbuch zum Alten Testament,” 1854, 2d ed. 1873; 3d ed. by Ryssel, 1887) ; 
KuENEN, Aistorisch-kritisch Ondersoek (1861, 2d ed. 1887), §§ 28-32; GraF, Di 
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geschichtlichen Biicher des Alten Testaments (1866), pp. 114-247; DE WETTE-SCHRA- 
DER, Linleitung in das Alte Testament (1869), §§ 224-33; WELLHAUSEN, De gentibus 
et familiis Judaeis quae 1 Ch. 2—4 enumerantur (1870); FRANZ DELITZSCH, “ Die 
Formenreichtum der israelitischen Geschichtsliteratur,” Zettschrift fiir lutherische 
Theologie und Kirche, Vol. XXXVI (1870), pp. 31 ff.; L. DIESTEL, “ Die hebraische 
Geschichtsschreibung,” /Jahrbicher fiir deutsche Theologie, Vol. XVIII (1873), pp. 
365 ff.; OETTLI, Die Biicher der Chronik (“ Kurzgefasster exegetischer Kommentar zum 
Alten Testament,” 1889); RIEHM, Zindeitung in das Alte Testament, Vol. II (1890), 
pp. 316-28; COoRNILL, Zinlettung in das Alte Testament (1891, 2d ed. 1896), § 46; 
BuDDE, “ Vermutungen zum ‘ Midrasch’ des Buches der KOnige,” Zeitschrift fiir die 
alttest. Wissenschaft, Vol. XII (1892), pp. 37 ff; H. WINCKLER, Alftestamentliche 
Untersuchungen (1892), pp. 157-67 (= “ Bemerkungen zur Chronik als Geschichts- 
quelle”); KOniG, Zinleitung in das Alte Testament (1893), pp. 269-76; WILDEBOER, 
De Letterkunde des Ouden Verbonds naar de Tijdsorde van haar Onistaan (1893; 
German transl. 1895), pp. 404-20; KLOSTERMANN, art. “Chronik,” Realencyhklopidie 
Siir prot. Theologie und Kirche, Vol. 1V (3d ed. 1898); BENZINGER, Die Bicher der 
Chronik (“ Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament” (1901); BAUDISSIN, Zin- 
leitung in die Bucher des Alten Testamentes (1901), pp. 266-78; ROTHSTEIN, Die 
Genealogie des Konigs Jojachim und seiner Nachkommen (1 Chron. 3: 17-24) in 
geschichtlicher Beleuchtung (1902). 

§ 230. Constructive Work. 

1. Make a minute comparison of 2 Chron. 2:1—g:31 with 1 Kings 
5:1—11:43, and (1) classify the variations which are found; (2) 
explain the motive which may have led to the making of the change. 

2. Make a similar comparison of the psalms found in 1 Chron. 
16: 8-36 with the form of these same psalms as they occur in the 
Psalter, viz., Pss. 105: 1-15 ; 96:1-13; 106:1, 47 f. 

3. Study the classification of the sources of Chronicles as pre- 
sented by Driver, viz.: (1) the canonical books from Genesis to Kings ; 
(2) the “book of the kings of Israel and Judah,” which included the 
prophetic writings referred to in 2 Chron. 20:34; 32:32; 33:19, and 
possibly those mentioned in 1 Chron. 29:29; 2 Chron. 9:29; 12:15; 
(3) the “acts of Uzziah,” 2 Chron. 26:22; (4) the “midrash of the 
prophet Iddo,” 2 Chron. 13:22; and (5) the “ midrash of the book of 
the kings” (2 Chron. 24:27), unless this be identical with (2). 

4. Study the classification of sources as given by Kautzsch, viz.: 
(1) excerpts from canonical books of Samuel and Kings: 1 Chron., 
chaps. 1-9; 10: 1-12; I1:1-9; 14: 1-17; 16:43—17:27; 2 Chron. 1:13 
—3:13; 5:2-10; 5:136—6:12; 6:14-39; 7:4, 5, 7,8; 7:17—8:1; 
8:6-11a; 9:1-28; 9:30—11:4; 12:2a, gd-11, 136; 12:15d—13:2; 
13: 23@; 15:16-18; 18:3-34; 21:1; 24:1-2@; 24:27b6—25:4; 25:17- 
20a, 21-26; 25:276—26:4; 27:1-2a, 3a; 28:1-2a, 3, 4; 29:1, 2; 
32: 33€4—33:9; 34:1,2; (2) similar excerpts which were edited by the 
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chronicler: 1 Chron. 13:1-14; 15:25-29; 18:1—21:27; 2 Chron. 
1:7-123 3:2—5:13; 7:11-16; 8:17 f.; 16:16-6; 20:31-33@; 21:5- 
10@; 24:4-14; 26:21-23; 27:7-9; 32:9-21; 32:24; 33:20-25; 
34:8-32a; 35:18 f., 206; 35: 26—36:6a; 36:8d-12a,; (3) contribu- 
tions of the chronicler himself and older sources which were thor- 
oughly worked over by him into conformity with his own point of view: 
1 Chron. 10:13 f.; 11: 10—12: 40; 15: 1-24; 16:1-42; 21: 28—29: 30; 
2 Chron. 1: 1-6; 5:11-13@,; 6:13; 6:40—7:3; 7:6, 9f.; 8:2-5, 
16; 9:29; I1:5—12:1; 12: 26-9a, 12, 14, 13: 3-22; 13: 236 
—15:15; 15:19—16: 1a; 16:7—18:2; 19: 1—20: 30; 20: 334-37; 
21: 2-4; 21: 10d—23:21; 24: 26, 3, 15-27a, 25:5-16, 204, 27a; 26:5— 
20; 27:26, 30-6; 28:20, 5-25; 29:3—32:8; 32: 22 f., 25-33¢, 33:10-19; 
34:3-73 34: 326—35:17; 35: 20a, 21-25; 36: 126-23. 

5. Prepare an outline statement in which you will embody the 
principal propositions (perhaps six or eight) which seem to hold good 
concerning the contents, style, date, and character of the books of 
Chronicles. 

§ 231. Supplementary Topics. 

1. Take up the question of genealogies in the Old Testament, and 
consider (1) the extent to which they appear; (2) the form in which 
they are given; (3) the purpose, in each case, of the insertion ; (4) 
the accuracy of the representation; (5) similar usage in other Semitic 
literatures, especially Arabic. 


See, ¢. g., E. L. Curtis, article “Genealogy,” HAsTINGs’s Dictionary of the 
Bible; W. R. SMITH, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, chap.i; S. A. Cook, 
article “ Genealogies,” Encyc. Biblica; GUTHE, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, pp. 2-6; 
WELLHAUSEN, De gentibus et familiis Judaeis quae 1 Ch. 2-4 enumerantur; M. 
BERLIN, “Gershonite and Merarite Genealogies,” Jewish Quarterly Review, Vol. 
XII (1900), pp. 291 ff; MCLENNAN, Studies in Ancient History, 2a series, chap. 9 
(= “Examples of Fabricated Genealogies”); G. B. Gray, Studies in Hebrew 
Proper Names, chap. iii. 


2. Consider the question of numbers in Chronicles, including (1) the 
variations between Chronicles and the prophetic histories of Samuel 
and Kings; (2) the motive for insertion ; (3) the method of represen- 
tation; (4) the general accuracy. 


See, ¢. g., FRANCIS BROWN, article “Chronicles,” HASTINGS’s Dictionary of the 
Bible, Vol. 1, p. 394; T. G. Soares, American Journal of Theology, Vol. Ill, pp. 
264 f.: BENZINGER, Chrontk, p. ix., 


3. Take up for study the Jost dooks of Scripture which are cited in 
Chronicles, and in connection with these (1) other lost books cited 
elsewhere in Scripture, ¢. g., the book of Jashar; (2) the character, in 
general, of these books; (3) the relation of these books to the canoni- 
cal books. 
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The Council of Seventy. 


THE DEATH OF PRESIDENT BARROWS. 


The news of the death, on June 3, of Dr. John Henry Barrows, 
president of Oberlin College and of the CouNciIL OF SEVENTY, was 
received with a shock of surprise and an unusually keen sense of grief 
and loss by a wide circle of friends and admirers all over the world. 
He seemed so full of vitality and energy and enthusiasm ; one never 
thought of him as an old man, as indeed he was not, being but fifty-five 
years of age. His best work appeared to be opening out before him, 
not already done. The suddenness of his taking off —he was ill but 
nine days—intensified the first sensation of incomprehensible 
calamity which in his death seemed to have overtaken the movements 
with which he had been so closely associated. 

These movements were many. One had hardly comprehended the 
variety of work he had been doing until from all sides came up the 
cry of grief at his death. At that never-to-be-forgotten memorial 
service at Oberlin on June 5, there sat upon the platform of the First 
Church representatives of Oberlin College, of the University of Chi- 
cago, of the World’s Columbian Exposition, of the Society of Christian 
Endeavor, ofthe American Board of Commissioners of Foreign Mis- 
sions, of the First Presbyterian Church of Chicago, and of the CouncIL 
oF SEVENTY. Each representative in turn spoke of the deep interest 
taken by Dr. Barrows in that particular work, and of his eminent 
service therein. There were doubtless not a few other spheres of 
activity on which he left his mark for good. 

The opportunities open to an energetic and aspiring nature are 
strikingly illustrated in his case. Born in a log-house at Medina, 
Mich., in 1847, the son of a home missionary, he was educated at 
Olivet College, and took his seminary course at Union and Andover 
Seminaries. While at Union Seminary he came under the spell of 
Henry Ward Beecher, then in his prime; and the influence exerted by 
that wonderful personality upon the young theological student was 
immediate and profound. Pastorates at Lawrence and East Boston, 
Mass., were followed by a call to the First Presbyterian Church of 
Chicago, where he served eminently and successfully for fourteen 
years, 1881-96. 
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THE COUNCIL OF SEVENTY 


THE LATE PRESIDENT JOHN HENRY BARROWS, D.D. 
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He was a strong and eloquent preacher. Possessed of a remarkably 
oratorical style, his sentences finely balanced and richly freighted with 
metaphor and simile, his voice singularly melodious, his figure erect 
and graceful, he attracted eager listeners and held them by the virility 
of his thought. His was a heart deeply infused with the sympathy of 
the gospel, and a mind convinced by its truth; while at the same time 
both mind and heart were hospitable to all truth, and cordially candid 
in the consideration of all varieties of thought and teaching. 

Nowhere were the largeness and balance of his mind more clearly 
manifested than in his conduct of the famous Parliament of Religions ; 
and in no achievement of his life did he take more satisfaction than in 
the successful and brilliant outcome of that remarkable assembly. It 
had a critical influence upon his own career as well; for soon after it, 
and from motives growing out of it, he resigned his pastorate and 
entered upon the last and most remarkable phase of his career. 

Convinced that the Parliament had opened the way for the better 
understanding, both by Christian and by non-Christian peoples, of the 
relation of Christianity to the world, a remarkable woman, Mrs. Caro- 
line E. Haskell, a parishioner and friend of Dr. Barrows, offered to 
the University of Chicago a sum of money to establish two lecture- 
ships, which should have in view the bringing of Christianity into its 
proper relation to other religions. One of these foundations, called 
the “‘ Haskell” lectureship, secured the delivery of a yearly course of 
lectures upon the subject at the University ; by the other, named after 
Dr. Barrows himself the “ Barrows” lectureship, a similar course of lec- 
tures was to be delivered at suitable times in the chief cities of India. 
Dr. Barrows was at once invited to be the first incumbent of these lec- 
tureships. His acceptance, at first without the intention of giving up 
his pastoral work, was soon followed by a larger appreciation of his 
new tasks and of the opportunities in them that led him to abandon 
all other interests in their behalf. He delivered at the University 
seven courses of lectures from 1894 to 1901. His work in India was 
a great success. The lectures delivered on “Christianity the World 
Religion” were published in India and widely circulated. 

On his return, Dr. Barrows plunged into a missionary lecturing 
campaign. One of the fruits of his labors in this direction was his Morse 
Lectures, delivered in Union Theological Seminary on the subject “‘ The 
Christian Conquest of Asia.” He threw himself earnestly into the 
work of encouraging missionary endeavor on the broadest and most 
intelligent lines, and in the warmest spirit of evangelical truth. 
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His teaching and lecturing opened the way for his last and crown- 
ing work. He was elected to the presidency of Oberlin College in 
the winter of 1898. His service to that college was one peculiarly his 
own. He brought the college out of its isolation, interpreted its prin- 
ciples and significance to the people, and inspired it with a larger 
spirit of culture and cosmopolitanism. His labors resulted also in a 
large increase of its material resources. In his abundant and unspar- 
ing activities in its behalf he overestimated his own strength. He 
gave way under the strain of efforts which taxed his reserve of vitality 
beyond endurance, so that, when sudden illness came, he could not 
bear up against it. He died, as he had lived, in a spirit of humble 
trust in God and loving service to men, eager to serve yet more, but 
satisfied that, since God was calling him, his work was done. 

In the death of Dr. Barrows the CounciIL oF SEVENTY loses one of 
its most eminent, earnest, and efficient members. He had been con- 
nected with the CounciL since the time of its organization in 1895, 
and for five years had been its president. A few months ago (in the 
BiBLicaAL WorLD for March) he published a historical sketch of the 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, through which the Coun- 
CIL OF SEVENTY does its main work. In the growth of the INSTITUTE 
during the twenty-one years of its existence he saw the mighty sweep 
of progress toward a better knowledge and appreciation of the Bible, 
which creates inevitably a higher type of Christian life and thought. 
He saw clearly the present need and opportunity of promoting Bible 
study. While he was not, in the strictest sense, a biblical scholar, he 
was thoroughly informed as to modern scholarly work upon the Bible, 
and realized the great religious improvement which was coming through 
the spread of biblical intelligence. As president of the CouNCcIL OF 
Seventy Dr. Barrows represented well the combination of conserva- 
tism and progress which characterizes that body; believing firmly in 
the Bible as the trustworthy record of God’s supreme revelation to men, 
and as the adequate guide and inspiration for the world in the sphere 
of religion and ethics, he at the same time welcomed all historical 
study of the Book as an aid to its better understanding, appreciation, 
and practice. With perfect certainty that the Bible was providentially 
given as the chief means of teaching and promoting Christianity 
throughout the world, he was one in heart with the CounciL in all its 
plans and efforts to advance Bible study. In this service, as in the 
many others with which he was engaged, he could not well be spared. 
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Rev. H. L. Reep, of Albany College, has been appointed assistant 
professor in the New Testament department of Auburn Theological 
Seminary. 


ProrEessor Levi LEONARD Paine, D.D., dean of the faculty and 
professor of ecclesiastical history in Bangor Theological Seminary, 
died of pneumonia at Bangor, Me., on May 10. He was in his 
seventieth year, and had occupied this chair for thirty-one years. He 
was a graduate of Yale College (1856) and Divinity School (1859), 
and the degree of doctor of divinity was given him by this institution 
in 1875. He was a tutor at Yale for two years after graduation, and 
then pastor of the Congregational church at Farmington, Conn., until 
he assumed his professorship in 1871. Two recent works by Dr. Paine, 
The Evolution of Trinitarianism and The Ethnic Trinities, indicate the 
strength and originality of his work as a scholar, and he was engaged 
at the time of his death in the writing of a book on /uductive Theology, 
which probably would have developed more fully his own theological 
position. Professor Paine had given himself fully and earnestly to his 
class-room work ; he was thorough and enthusiastic, a teacher of great 
ability, force, and influence. 

WE take pleasure in furnishing to our readers the fullest bio- 
graphical sketch yet published in memory of the late Bishop Westcott, 
whose contributions to the interpretation of the New Testament and 
whose influence as a Christian were hardly exceeded by any scholar of 
the past generation in Great Britain. America also offers her tribute 
of appreciation, and acknowledges her profound indebtedness to 
Bishop Westcott’s work. Nor is it inappropriate here to associate with 
this great New Testament scholar the name of one who was equally 
great in the field of the Old Testament, and who passed from his earthly 
labors but a few months later: we mean Professor A. B. Davidson, 
D. D., whose death was announced in the BinLicaAL WorRLD for March. 
We have in hand for early publication a memorial article to Dr. David- 
son prepared by Professor George Adam Smith, D.D., of Glasgow. 

UnpbeR the direction of a state committee on the Graded Bible 
School, of which Professor E. T. Harper, Ph.D., of the Chicago Theo- 
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logical Seminary, is chairman, the Congregational Sunday schools of 
Illinois are moving forward in the adoption of the best educational 
methods for religious instruction. A year ago the committee published 
a report advocating the gradation of pupils according to the common- 
school plan, and the introduction of a graded curriculum. Advice 
was given at some length as to how these vital improvements could best 
be accomplished. The committee has now published its second report, 
in which the features are described of a number of schools that have 
introduced gradation and curriculum, and further suggestions are given 
as to the planning and construction of courses of study, with references 
to the best literature upon these subjects. Copies of these reports can 
be had by applying to the chairman for them. 

ExcavaTion in Palestine under the direction of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund is to be resumed, permission having been received 
to that effect from the Sultan. The work will be in charge of Mr. R. 
A. S. Macalister, who has already done much efficient work for the 
Fund. Theimportant site of Gezer (= Gazara) is to be unearthed, and 
high anticipations will be entertained as to the finds which may be 
made. Gezer was an ancient Canaanitish city (Josh. 10:33; 12:12), 
being referred to in the Tel el-Amarna tablets (1400 B.C.). When the 
Israelites entered Canaan this town was included in the southern 
border of Ephraim, and was assigned to the Kohathite Levites (Josh. 
16:3 ; 21:21); but it remained unconquered (Josh. 16:10; Judg. 1:29) 
until the time of Solomon, when the king of Egypt took it and pre- 
sented it to his daughter, Solomon’s wife (1 Kings 9:16). In the time 
of the Maccabean struggles the city was an important stronghold, and 
the scene of many battles (1 Macc. 4:15; 7:45; 9:52, etc.; 2 Macc. 
10:32). The site of Gezer, which became unknown during the Middle 
Ages, was again identified in 1873 by M. Clermont-Ganneau (cf. Arche- 
ological Researches in Palestine, 11, 257; Recueil ad’ Archéol. orient., I, 
351-91). It is the high and isolated point Tell Jezer, close to the 
village of Abdi Shiasheh, a little south of Ramleh toward Jerusalem, 
and about twenty miles west of Jerusalem bya direct line; it lies on the 
first ridge above the maritime plain. The hill has terraces of rude 
stone, with a citadel at its eastern end; interesting inscriptions have 
already been discovered upon it. There seems no question that Gezer 
is one of the most promising sites for exploration which could have 
been chosen. 


Book Reviews. 


A Sketch of Semitic Origins, Social and Religious. By PRorEssor 
GeorGE A. Barton, Pu.D., Bryn Mawr College. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1902. Pp. xiii+ 342. $3. 

In this book Dr. Barton, who is well known to the world of scholars 
as the writer of a number of valuable articles upon kindred subjects, gives 
us much more than the rather modest title would imply. He not only 
discusses the origines Semiticae in their several aspects, but follows out 
in careful detail the evolution of Semitic social and religious institu- 
tions, and traces their influence upon both the ancient and the modern 
world. In an inquiry of this nature social and religious questions are 
inseparably bound together, but the main interest naturally centers in 
the development of the Semitic religious systems which have so power- 
fully influenced the world’s history. While, therefore, the various 
social problems are very fully discussed, they are studied chiefly for the 
light they throw upon the evolution of Semitic religion, and are prop- 
erly and logically made subservient to the latter subject. 

At the threshold of the investigation lies the important question as 
to the origin and primitive home of the Semitic race. After a thor- 
ough examination of the principal theories upon this subject and of the 
problems to which they give rise, the author finally reaches the con- 
clusion that the Hamites and the Semites sprang from a common stock 
dwelling in northern Africa along the shores of the Mediterranean. 
At a very early period the ancestors of the Semites migrated to Arabia, 
which thus became the cradle of the race. Here, influenced by local 
conditions, they developed their language, their racial characteristics, 
and their peculiar institutions; and thence, in course of time, they 
spread in successive waves of conquest and migration. As early, 
perhaps, as the time of their separation from their Hamitic brethren, 
they had reached the animistic stage of culture and formed totemic 
clans. At this time the family relations were extremely vague. Mar- 
riage was of a temporary character, women resided in the homes of 
their own kindred, and descent was reckoned through the mother. 
The hard conditions of life prevailing in the barren peninsula of 
Arabia led, however, to the killing of female children, and this brought 


about a paucity of women. These conditions gave rise to a state of 
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polyandry resembling the Nair type. ‘Out of this there grew, through 
the formation of small trading clans and the influence of the capture 
of women, a system of Thibetan polyandry and, later, a system of male 
kinship” (p. 80). 

In regard to the primitive religion of the Semites, the author 
accepts, in the main, Robertson Smith’s conclusions, according to which 
the early Semitic community was conceived as made up of gods, men, 
and animals, all united by the bond of actual physical kinship. Each 
clan possessed its own deity, whose sphere of activity was limited to a 
definite locality. But Dr. Barton goes a step beyond this. Starting 
from the principle that the religious conceptions of every people must 
reflect the conditions actually existing among them, he draws the con- 
clusion that a matriarchal society must possess matriarchal ideas of 
religion. As this appears to have been the prevailing social condition 
among the primitive Semites, to whom male kinship was practically 
unknown, their earliest deities must have been mother-goddesses, and 
the author adduces a very considerable mass of evidence to prove that 
this theory is in accord with the existing facts. ‘These goddesses repre- 
sented to their worshipers the principle of fecundity, and the festivals 
held in their honor were attended by sexual orgies which, more or less 
modified in form, survived till a late period. When, however, the old 
matriarchal system passed away and descent came to be reckoned 
through the father, the religious ideas of the Semites underwent a cor- 
responding transformation, and the old mother-goddesses gave way to 
father-gods. This principle forms the guiding thread of Dr. Barton’s 
argument. In process of time the religious ideas of the several 
Semitic peoples were, with advancing civilization, greatly modified and 
developed by political, social, and economic influences, and this devel- 
opment is carefully traced with great wealth of detail; but the fact is 
always kept in view that the whole Semitic religious fabric rests upon 
these primitive conceptions. 

A thoughtful estimate is given of the influence of the Semites upon 
the non-Semitic world in ancient and in modern times, and a specially 
interesting chapter is devoted to the religion of Yahweh. In the 
latter Dr. Barton, adopting Budde’s view of the Kenite origin of the 
Yahweh cult, points out the transformation of the natural into the 
ethical and spiritual religion, and its culmination in the conception of 
a universal monotheism. Such a development, the author believes, 
would have been impossible without the influence of divine inspiration 
working upon the minds of successive generations. 
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Dr. Barton’s work is characterized by infinite research, methodical 
arrangement of the great amount of material he has gathered, sound 
judgment, and clear and logical treatment of the complicated questions 
he discusses. His arguments are, in the main, convincing, and his 
presentation of the subject is full of interest. Dr. Barton has pro- 

- duced a most valuable work, which must have an important influence 
upon the study of Semitic social and religious institutions. 


CHRISTOPHER JOHNSTON. 
JoHNs HopkKINs UNIVERSITY, 


Baltimore, Md. 


Commentary on the Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude. By 
PRoFEssOR CuHarLEs Bicc, D.D., Oxford University. 
[International Critical Commentary.] New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1901. Pp. ix+ 353. $2.50. 


The spirit of the book is winning. There is no suspicion of an 
attempt to defend the faith or to make a case for a cherished theory. 
The style is captivating, and the characterizations of mysticism and dis- 
ciplinarianism illuminating. The reader is requested to work the 
book through, notes and all, and to reflect whether the evidence pre- 
sented makes the conclusion tenable, or at least plausible. The 
author goes his own independent way, chary of fine print, not always 
regarding the editor’s preface, and saying in the 350 odd pages appar- 
ently all he purposed to say. The method is noteworthy. Starting 
with the titles as given in tradition, he proceeds, at least in the case 
of Peter, to discover from Paul, gospels, Acts what the theological and 
ethical tendency of Peter is, as contrasted with that of Paul, and learns 
that the latter is a mystic, the former a disciplinarian; that, while both 
are at one in dogma, they differ in practice; that the right of it, in 
these often diametrically opposed types, is not always with Paul (pp. 
63, 82). 

With this estimate of Peter in mind, we are brought to First Peter 
and are shown the work of a disciplinarian. To be sure, the words are 
the words of Silvanus, but the ideas are the ideas of Peter. What over- 
plus of agreement with Paul exists proves to be only ‘ commonplace,” 
“pulpit formule,” while the “disagreement is in the remarkable” 
(p. 20). Although we are in the “same school of thought” as that of 
“ Hebrews” and “James,” yet, it is assumed, the disciplinarian is 
distinctively Peter. The first letter, we learn, is addressed to an 
Asiatic Christianity, and written from Rome (Babylon) in 58-64. ‘The 
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ovvexdext?) is Peter’s wife. Just as in First Peter, we are to note in 
Second Peter not only the same “ habit of verbal repetition,” the same 
use of Apocrypha, but, above all, the same marks of a disciplinarian. 
To be sure, again the words are the words of an amanuensis (Sil- 
vanus or another Roman citizen, p. 219), but again the ideas are the 
ideas of Peter. It is not quite clear whether the author thinks 
that the emphasis on certain words like “‘ knowledge,” “ divine nature,” 
“divine power,” the creative “logos” of God, ‘“ the prophetic logos,” 
and the emphasis on the knowledge of Christ, as indispensable to the 
virtues, and consequently to salvation, namely, the sharing of the 
divine nature and the entrance into the eternal kingdom of Christ, is 
due to the amanuensis or to the subject treated. At all events, the 
man behind the epistle is Peter, and nothing in the thought of the 
letter makes this hypothesis untenable. For the parousia is a first- 
century phenomenon; the antinomianism is less definite than that of 
Colossians or the Pastorals; Paul’s letters are read as Clement of Rome 
would read them; the chiliasm of the Apocalypse comes from Second 
Peter, as does the doctrine of the world-fire; likewise the impulse to 
pseudo-Petrine literature starts from 2 Peter 1:15. 

The second letter, we learn, is written from Corinth shortly after 
the first, and addressed to the same churches as the first. A copy, 
moreover, is sent to Jude, who is thus under the necessity (vs. 3) of 
writing his own hasty, exaggerated, yet in a way skilful copy of Second 
Peter, from somewhere (Jerusalem ?) to somewhere (Antioch ?), some 
time in the sixties. In the case of Jude, no attempt is made to dis- 
cover what his type is, mystic or disciplinarian, or both, for a short 
discussion has already revealed the secondary character of Jude. And 
so this epistle need be interpreted only as a copy of Second Peter, 
much to the disadvantage of the little fragment. 

It is clear that the author rests his case largely on his reconstruc- 
tion of the mystic and disciplinarian types, while he relegates to the 
different scribes the troublesome questions of style and language. 
With such a method, however, the reader certainly desires a careful 
differentiation within the species of the genus disciplinarian, a clear 
showing that there is a uniqueness in the disciplinarianism of First 
and Second Peter as compared with, let us say, Jude, James, Hebrews, 
Titus, First Clement, just as there is a decided uniqueness in the 
mysticism of Paul. Has the author proved that it is the same discip- 
linarian at work in both First and Second Peter? With an amanuensis 
to account for the “commonplace” Paulinism of Jude, for instance, 
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would there be anything to compel us to assume a different discipli- 
narian in Jude taken by itself from that in Second Peter taken by itself ? 
The reader wonders, indeed, whether the term “disciplinarian” is an 
improvement on the older “ Christianity as law.” The comparison of 
Second Peter with the Apocalypse, in view of recent studies, should 
have been more detailed. It is apparently not an open question to the 
author whether or no the “holy mount” is a post-resurrection scene, 
as in the Apocalypse, although he does raise the question (p. 231) why 
Peter refers, not to the ascension, but to the transfiguration. More- 
over, the significant phrase of Philo, 6 rpodytixds Adyos, appearing else- 
where in 2 Clem. 11:2 only (assigned by a curious slip to Clement 
of Rome in the first century, p. 210), where it refers to an apocalyptic 
writing (Eldad and Modad? ¢f.1 Clem. 23:3), is assumed without 
discussion to refer to Old Testament prophecy. The exegesis, especially 
of Jude, is not quite as thoroughgoing as might have been expected in 
a critical and exegetical series. If Jude had been studied as a bit by 
itself, and not as a copy of Second Peter, the conclusions of pp. 216— 
24 might have been modified, if not obliterated. Text-criticism does 
not interest the author. He defends no method and states no text as 
his point of departure, but confines himself to remarks based on inter- 
nal evidence of readings (p. 253). No proof is given for the fourth- 
century dating of the Didache (pp. vii, 56). 

But in spite of the questionings which have been hesitatingly 
expressed, the same in part as those which arise from a study of Spitta 
and Zahn, it must be emphasized that the commentary is a distinct 
contribution to scholarship, that it deserves a place alongside of its 
New Testament predecessors in the series, and that it is the best com- 


mentary on these epistles in English. 
J. E. FRAME. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New York. 


The World before Abraham, according to Genesis I-XI. With 
an Introduction to the Pentateuch. By PRoressor H. G. 
MITCHELL, Boston University. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1901. Pp. 296. $1.75, net. 


In the introduction to the Pentateuch (pp. 1-67) Professor Mitchell 
discusses : (1) “‘ Names and Divisions ;” (2) ‘‘ Traditional Authorship ;”’ 
(3) “ Structure and Composition ;” (4) “Age of Documents and Order of 
Compilation.” As indicating some of the most important conclusions 
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arrived at, the following may be quoted: ‘The conclusion reached 
with respect to the age of the Pentateuch, then, is that J originated 
about 850, and E about 800 B.C.; that the two, having been more or 
less revised and enlarged, were united into a composite document 
before 639 B.C.; that D, which was discovered in 621 B.C., but must 
have been written some time before and revised in the reign of Manas- 
seh, was incorporated with JE early in the captivity; and that the 
Pentateuch was practically completed by the addition of P, a product 
of the first half of the fifth century B.C., before 444, if not before 458, 
the date of Ezra’s appearance in Palestine.” 

Following this, there is given a brief statement of the analysis of 
Genesis, chaps. 1-11 (pp. 68-72), and a new translation of these chap- 
ters (pp. 73-94), in which the material belonging to the different docu- 
ments is indicated by the use of different kinds of type. The transla- 
tion is well done, and is based upon a carefully emended text, attention 
being called by means of footnotes to the versions upon which the 
respective emendations are founded. The larger part of the book 
(pp. 95-280) is a commentary on the foregoing chapters of Genesis. 
The comments are brief and to the point. Constant reference is made 
to the parallel Babylonian stories, the points of resemblance and vari- 
ation being clearly indicated. On the one hand, emphasis is laid 
upon the unhistorical and legendary character of the Genesis narra- 
tives; on the other, their distinctively religious purpose and value is 
made prominent. The book closes with an appendix, containing a 
translation of the Babylonian account of the deluge (pp. 281-7), 
and a full set of indexes. 

The purpose of the work, as defined by the author, is to meet the 
needs of that large class of students for whom such works as those of 
Dillmann, Gunkel, and Holzinger are too formidable. It seems to be 
well adapted to this purpose, and to be an admirable elementary guide 
to the principles and methods of Hexateuchal criticism. In point of 
difficulty, it stands about midway between the Cambridge Bible and 
the Jnuternational Critical Commentary. The advisability of puzzling 
the student in such a work with unfamiliar names like ’Adham, 
Hebhel, Kayin, Kanokh, Kena‘an, etc., is somewhat doubtful. 
Reference should be made on p. 118, in the note citing literature on 
the sabbath, to the important article by Morris Jastrow, “The Origi- 
nal Character of the Hebrew Sabbath,” American Journal of Theology, 
Vol. II (1898), pp. 312-52. The author seems to waver in his 
opinion as to the location of the Garden of Eden, placing it at first 
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(p. 124) in the Arabian desert, but later (p. 133) suggesting a location 
near Babylon. 

In general, the work is characterized by the same qualities as the 
author’s earlier work on Amos (1893, 2d ed. 1900), and that on Isaiah 
I-XII (1897), and is to be heartily commended to the class of students 
for which it is intended. 

Joun M. P. Situ. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


The Field of Ethics. By PRoressoR GEORGE HERBERT PALMER, 
LL.D., Harvard University. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., 1901. Pp. 213. $1.10, met. 

Culture and Restraint. By Hucn Brack. Chicago: F. H. 
Revell Co., 1901. Pp. 350. 

These two books are valuable contributions to the modern discus- 
sion of ethical problems. They undertake to answer a question which 
in various forms brings perplexity to the student of ethics. On the 
theoretical side the question assumes this form: Is ethics anything more 
than a descriptive science, informing us after investigation what types 
of action men as a matter of fact pronounce moral? On the practical 
side the question is as follows: Does duty consist in anything more 
than living according to nature in the largest sense? Professor Palmer 
answers the first question ; Mr. Black deals with the second. The two 
books concur in the conclusion that morality is not something totally 
separated from the natural life. To attempt to assign to ethics a sphere 
of action which it should not share with other sciences and interests is 
impossible. But, on the other hand, to attempt to displace ethics by 
any other sciences is to ignore the primary facts in the moral action. 
Both books are models of clearness and literary skill. Technical lan- 
guage is avoided. They are thus admirably adapted for the layman as 
well as for the specialist. 

Professor Palmer proceeds by successive differentiations to ascertain 
the real field of ethics. As a normative science it is distinguished from 
all descriptive sciences: from physics because it deals with facts of con- 
sciousness ; from philosophy because it deals with the specific aspect of 
consciousness based on volition; from history because it deals with 
future, undetermined facts instead of with past, determined facts. In 
short, ethics attempts to tell us what ought to be rather than what actu- 
ally is. Law and esthetics share with ethics this normative function. 
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But law considers the objective acts of a person, prescribing regulations 
for the benefit of society. Law is not primarily concerned with the sub- 
jective development of character ; while this is precisely the concern of 
ethics. Aisthetics, on the other hand, is exclusively subjective in its 
judgments, estimating a person purely in terms of himself. Ethics 
relates the subjective worth of the individual to the objective reality of 
the moral imperative. A®sthetics deals with the finite, ethics with the 
infinite. About one-third of the book is devoted to the relation 
between religion and ethics. Both regard man as related to the infinite. 
Religion emphasizes man’s littleness, his need of a higher power. 
Morality emphasizes man’s freedom, his power to relate himself to the 
infinite reality. Neither can be isolated from the other without disas- 
trous results. The discussion is enlivened by many homely illustra- 
tions, showing that the author is careful to portray the facts of moral 
consciousness rather than to defend a preconceived theory. It is full 
of suggestions for psychologists, preachers, and teachers. 

The section in Professor Palmer’s book on the relation between 
esthetics and ethics suggests the theme of Mr. Black’s stimulating dis- 
cussion. Two or three titles of chapters will give a hint of the treat 
in store for the reader: “ Zion against Greece: The Problem Stated ;”’ 
“ The Aesthetic Ideal—Culture ;” “Culture as Religion ;” ‘The Ascetic 
Ideal— Restraint ;” ‘“‘ The Physical Treatment of the Spiritual Life.”’ 
There is always the tendency on the part of the literary and philo- 
sophic leaders of mankind to urge culture as the highest ideal. Cul- 
ture means the development of self by giving a cordial welcome to 
all that is good, true, and beautiful in the world. We are destined to 
live in this world ; let us drink deep at the natural joys of life in its 
broadest aspect. Important as culture is, if men are not to be limited 
by commercial, or provincial, or prosaic, or ascetic narrowness, it is 
itself limited by its failure to face the fact of sin in human life. The 
shortcomings of the new gospel proposed by men like Goethe, Walter 
Pater, and J. R. Seeley are admirably set forth in chap. 3. “Any 
form of culture turned into a religion is bound to become an esoteric 
creed, and, since it is an intellectual religion, it must receive the fate 
of all philosophies.” Men who invite us to return to Hellenism over- 
look the fact that Greek culture frankly admitted that the majority of 
men could never taste its delights nor feel its inspiration. The history 
of the Greek world in the first four centuries of the Christian era shows 
that mankind as a whole prefers the Christian ideal to the Greek. The 
Christian ideal has often been identified with asceticism, and therefore 
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condemned. The real paganism is not to be found in the rhapsodies 
of a Pater, but in the annals of Tacitus or the satires of Juvenal. 
Asceticism is the practical moral condemnation of this type of world- 
liness. Asa protest against the moral inadequacy of naturalism, asceti- 
cism contains eternal truth. “A man must be willing to do without 
happiness, must put duty first at all costs, must sometimes choose self- 
sacrifice so complete that there seems no room for earthly happiness in 
it.” All moral character must be rooted in uncompromising obedience 
to the moral imperative, regardless of personal considerations. The 
mistake of asceticism arises when such self-denial is made an end in 
itself. Renunciation of the world as a voluntary expression of mora 
earnestness contains real spiritual dynamic. Renunciation of the world 
as a moral end imposed by external authority means the elimination of 
all spiritual spontaneity. Thus extremes meet. Asceticism, which 
began in a revolt from the selfish exclusiveness of culture, ends in a 
new type of selfish exclusiveness. 

The Christian ideal includes all which was true in both Zion and 
Greece. Both culture and self-denial are means to the higher end of 
service. Christ teaches us first to renounce the world in order to find 
God. When God is found, the world is rediscovered as the providen- 
tial means of attaining loving communion with God and with men. 

Both of these books emphasize the aspect of ethics which Christian 
teachers should always keep in the foreground. No such thing as 
morality could exist if men did not possess the spiritual capacity to 
recognize the moral imperative and to yield obedience to it. In their 
zeal for philosophical theories of ethics or for the formulation of codes 
of social ethics, men sometimes forget that the primary conditions of 
morality are conscience and voluntary obedience to its imperative. 
The Christian teacher makes a woeful failure if he does not attempt to 
develop these psychological presuppositions of all ethical science. 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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[Books marked with an asterisk (*) will be reviewed in subsequent issues.] 


OLD TESTAMENT. 
BOOKS. 
*CurTIss, S.1. Primitive Semitic Religion To-day. Chicago: F. H. Revell 
Co., 1902. Pp. 288. $2, met. 
*DuFF, ARCHIBALD. The Theology and Ethics of the Hebrews. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1902. Pp. 304. $1.25, met. 


*SCHMIDT, EMANUEL. Solomon's Temple, in the Light of Other Oriental 
Temples. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1902. Pp. 71. 


ARTICLES. 


WRIGHT, G. F. Geological Confirmations of the Noachian Deluge, I. 
Bibliotheca Sacra, April, 1902, pp. 282-93. 

We are permitted to regard the universal statements concerning the flood as 
being the language of appearance, so that “all the mountains and hills under the 
whole heavens” may naturally mean all those within the horizon of the writer’s vision, 
or within reach of his knowledge, or within the circle which was then inhabited by 
man. Moreover, a careful study of the subject will show that the genealogical tables 
in Genesis, chaps. 5 and II, are not designed to give chronological data, but merely 
to indicate lines of descent. Dr. Wright therefore maintains that there was a flood, 
but that it was only a local inundation, and that the time of its occurrence is to be 
determined, not from the Bible, but by geological evidence. 

Cook, S.A. Israel and Totemism. /ewish Quarterly Review, April, 1902, 
pp- 413-48. 

In this highly valuable paper the author brings up to date the discussion of 
whether the Semites practiced totemism, and what indications the Old Testament 
furnishes of such practice. Readers of the BIBLICAL WoRLD will recall the careful 
and informing article upon this subject in the number for September, 1901, pp. 176- 
84. Mr. Cook has been moved to write by the appearance of a new book, Zapletal’s 
Der Totemismus und die Religion Israels (Freiburg, 1901), which undertakes to prove 
that there was no totemism among the Semites, and therefore no indications of 
totemism in the Old Testament. The most able defender of Semitic totemism was 
Robertson Smith, in his Religion of the Semites, and Zapletal has sought to overthrow 
all his arguments in support of that view. Mr. Cook makes it clear that there has 
been much progress made since Robertson Smith wrote, in the study of totemism, and 
that in important respects the views expressed in the Religion of the Semites can be 
improved upon. For instance, in the light of vital new evidence from the /ntichiuma 
tites (see Frazer, Fortnightly Review, April and May, 1901; Spencer and Gillen, 
Native Tribes of Central Australia, 1901; Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
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1899, pp. 275 ff.), Mr. Cook accept Jacobs’s acute criticism of Robertson Smith’s theory 
of the totem-sacrifice: “‘ The whole idea of communion seems to me too theologically 
abstract to be at the basis of savage rites of sacrifice. For these we must look to 
some utilitarian motive, based it may be on some savage and seemingly absurd idea, 
but logically deduced from it” (Studies in Biblical Archeology, pp. 33 ff.). Instead of 
a mystic religious rite like the Christian sacrament of the eucharist (which was 
clearly in Robertson Smith’s mind), we see a magical ceremony of the most practical 
and business-like intention. The difference is that between the spiritual religion of a 
highly cultured European and the crude, grossly materialistic magic of the primitive 
Australian savage. Mr. Cook refutes many of Zapletal’s arguments, and inclines to. 
the view that there are traces of totemism in the Old Testament, but will give no 
positive judgment. 
CouarRD, Lupwic. Die Vorgeschichte Israels und die neuere wissenschaft- 
liche Forschung, 1. Beweis des Glaubens, Heft 5, 1902, pp. 157-77. 
BENNETT, W.H. Wages in Ancient Israel. Lxfository Times, May, 1902, 
pp. 381f. 
BEECHER, W.J. “Pillars” in the Old Testament. Homiletic Review, May, . 
1902, pp. 397-403. 
BonkampP, B.H. Die Eroberung von Samaria und das vierzehnte Jahr des. 
Ezechias. Theologische Quartalschrift, Heft 2, 1902, pp. 163-8. 
The conclusion reached in this discussion is that the fall of the Northern King- 
dom certainly took place in the year 721 B.C. 
SINKER, E. ‘The Carcases of Your Idols,” Lev. 26:30. Expository Times, 
May, 1902, pp. 383 f. 


BLACK, ARMSTRONG. Ruth: A Hebrew Idyl. Exfosttor, May, 1902, pp. 
360-66. 


BRAITHWAITE, E. E. Is the Book of Amos Post-Exilic ? Bzbliotheca Sacra, 
April, 1902, pp. 366-74. 

A rejoinder in defense of the pre-exilic date to the article of Edward Day and 
Walter Chapin in the American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures for 
January, 1902. 

STEVENSON, W. B. The Interpretation of Habakkuk, Chaps. 1 and 2, 
Expositor, May, 1902, pp. 388-400. 

HOONACKER, A. VAN. Les chapitres ix—xiv du livre de Zacharie. Revue 
bibligue, April, 1902, pp. 161-83. 

DewartT, E. H. The Higher Criticism and Messianic Prophecy. Bzb/io- 
theca Sacra, April, 1902, pp. 305-24. 

BASHFORD, J. W. Prophecy. Methodist Review (New York), May-June, 
1902, pp. 345-55. 

MercatTl, G., Frammenti urbinati d’ un’ antica versione del libro II de’ 
Maccabei editi ed illustratida G. Mercati. Revue bibligue, April, 1902, 
pp. 184-211. 
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RyssEL, V. Die neuen hebraischen Fragmente des Buches Jesus Sirach und 
ihre Herkunft (Schluss). Theologische Studien und Kritiken, Heft 3, 
1902, pp. 347-420. 
Ecclesiasticus: The Newly Discovered Fragments. Church Quarterly 
Review, April, 1902, pp. 164-78. 

These fragments of the Wisdom of Sirach (Ecclesiasticus is the name derived 
from the Latin Vulgate), one of the most important books of the Old Testament 
Apocrypha, now give us about three-quarters of the whole work. Moreover, the 
Hebrew text which the fragments contain is by a large majority of scholars regarded 
as the original Hebrew text of the work, which was composed in Palestine about 200 
B.C. At this time Aramaic was the popular language of the Jews, but Hebrew con- 
tinued as a sacred or literary language, hence this book was written in Hebrew rather 
than in Aramaic. The grandson of the author of the work, who translated it into 
Greek in Egypt about 132 B.C. for the use of Greek-speaking Jews there, had a some- 
what inadequate knowledge of both Hebrew and Greek, so that the Septuagint text 
presents many imperfections. 

LAGRANGE, M.-J. Etudes sur les religions sémitiques: Les morts. Revue 
bibligue, April, 1902, pp. 212-39. 

Patton, W. M. The Origin of the Semitic Alphabet. Methodist Review 
(New York), May-June, 1902, pp. 400-411. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 
BOOKS. 
SCHMIEDEL, OTTO. Die Hauptprobleme der Leben Jesu Forschung. Tiibin- 
gen: Mohr, Igo2. Pp. 72. M. 1.25. 
HOLTZMANN, Q. Religionsgeschichtliche Vortrage. Giessen: Ricker, 1902. 
Pp. M. 5. 

The essays contained in this collection are the following: “Israel und die Pro- 
pheten;” “ Das jiidische Gesetz ;” “‘ Das Jahrhundert Jesu Christi; “Jesus Christus ;” 
“Die Eroberung der Welt durch die Kirche;” “Das Evangelium und die Konfes- 
sionen.” 


*Bacon, B. W. The Sermon on the Mount: Its Literary Structure and 
Didactic Purpose. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1902. Pp. 262. 
$I. 

NESTLE, EBERHARD. The Greek Testament. A Resultant Text Exhibiting 
the Critical Texts of Tischendorf, Westcott-Hort, and Weiss. With an 
Introduction and an Appendix by PROFESSOR R. F. WEIDNER. Chi- 
cago: F. H. Revell Co., 1901. Pp. xvi+657+ 52. $1. 

This is the third edition of Nestle’s Greek Testament, as published in Germany, 
in an American edition. A fourth German edition has already appeared, but the 
modifications there introduced are given here in an appendix. Nestle has enlarged 
and improved his apparatus, so that the third edition is more valuable than the first, 
which was published in 1898. The features added to the American edition are small, 
slightly increasing the value of the volume. 
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Spence, H.D.M. Early Christianity and Paganism. From 64 A. D. to 
the Peace of the Church in the Fourth Century. London: Cassell, 
1902. Pp. 576. 18s. 

ARTICLES. 

HILGENFELD, A. Die Versuchung Jesu. Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche 
Theologie, Heft 2, 1902, pp. 289-302. 

This is an interesting discussion of the origin of the synoptic accounts of the 
temptation of Jesus, with especial reference to the specific theories of Soltau in his 
Unsere Evangelien, thre Quellen und thr Quellenwert (1901), and of Holtzmann in 
his third edition of the Handcommentar zu den Synoptikern (1901). Both of these 
writers had attempted to maintain the priority of the short Markan narrative of the 
temptation. But Hilgenfeld holds that the real spiritual content of the temptation 
has been squeezed out of the account in Mark, and that for this reason his account 
must be considered later than the parallel accounts in Matthew and Luke. Further 
than this, Hilgenfeld affirms that the “ fashion ” now in vogue of treating Mark as the 
earliest of the synoptic gospels cannot continue much longer ; he believes that we shall 
soon return to the earlier Griesbach hypothesis which was side-tracked about 1838 
A. D., but which represented the concurrent opinion of the first seventeen centuries of 
Christian thought. 

SCHMIEDEL, P. W. Jungfraugeburt und Taufbefehl nach neuesten Text- 
funden. Protestantische Monatshefte, Heft 3, 1902, pp. 85-95. 

GaRVIE, A. E. Studies in the “Inner Life” of Jesus. 4. The Vocation 
Accepted. LExfositor, May, 1902, pp. 366-76. 

STEVENS, G. B. The Priority of the Teaching of Jesus. Reformed Church 
Review, April, 1902, pp. 217-19. 

CROSKERY, J. Recent Discussions on the Meaning of the Title ‘Son of 
Man.” L£xfository Times, May, 1902, pp. 351-5. 

A résumé of the interpretations of this title recently advocated by Baldensperger, 
A. Meyer, Lietzmann, Wellhausen, Dalman, and Fiebig. The important defense by 
Schmiedel, in the Protestantische Monatshefte, of the higher significance of the title as 
represented by the present common view of its meaning, might well have received 
notice in this review. 

Pick, BERNHARD. “ Life of Jesus” Literature in the Nineteenth Century. 
Homiletic Review, May, June, 1902, pp. 407-12, 504-9. 

MELTZER, H. Von Kephas gesehen—Simoni erschienen. Protestantische 
Monatshefte, Heft 4, 1902, pp. 147-56. 

Horn, P. Der Kampf um die leibliche Auferstehung des Herrn, I. Meue 
kirchliche Zeitschrift, Heft 4, 1902, pp. 241-69. 

KASTEREN, J.-P. VAN. L’épilogue canonique du second évangile (Mk. 
16: 9-20). Revue bibligue, April, 1902, pp. 240-55. 

BELSER, JoH. Der Ausdruck of Iovdaix im Johannesevangelium. TZheolo- 
gische Quartalschrift, Heft 2, tg02, pp. 168-222. 

. In this elaborate article Belser develops the idea, already stated in his Zin/ei- 

tung in das Neue Testament, pp. 283 f., 310, 393, that in the gospel of John the term 
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ol ’Tovdato (occurring sixty-four times in the book) refers to the Jewish nation as a 
whole, which as a nation had ceased to exist (by the fall of Jerusalem in 70 A. D.) at 
the time that the gospel was written. For this reason the apostle John, though him- 
self a Jew by race, could use the term in this absolute sense, and it had a different 
signification as compared with its customary use in the synoptic gospels. 


Box,G.H. The Jewish Antecedents of the Eucharist. /Journalof Theological 
Studies, April, 1902, pp. 357-69. 

The writer argues that the true Jewish antecedent of the Christian eucharist is not 
the Passover, but Xidd#shk. He finds this view confirmed by the negative testimony 
of the fourth gospel (that the Last Supper was not a Passover), and positively by the 
order of the elements in the true text of Luke’s account (chap. 22), as well as by the 
indirect allusions of Paul. The Didaché also points in the same direction, indicating 
that the eucharist originally preceded the common meal or agape. The fact that the 
accounts of the Last Supper in Matthew, Mark, and 1 Corinthians, chap. 11, have 
received a paschal setting, as though the Last Supper was a Passover meal, is to be 
explained as a primitive development under the influence of the symbolism of the 
passion, Jesus being the Christian’s true paschal lamb. Mr. Box describes the Jewish 
ceremony of Aidd#sh, which was an ancient rabbinic observance used weekly in 
sanctification of the Sabbath, and on the eve before Passover, Pentecost, Feast of 
Tabernacles,etc. It has important points of contact with the Last Supper as narrated 
in the New Testament. 


SMITH, Davip. The Marvels of the Day of Pentecost. Expository Times, 
May, 1902, pp. 363-6. 

POLLARD, E.B. Stephen and Paul—A Study in Spiritual Heredity. Bible 
Student, May, 1902, pp. 268-74. 

Davis, J. W. Antioch, the Second Center of Church Extension. Bible 
Student, May, June, 1902, pp. 274-82, 326-32. 

GREENE, G. F. Barnabas, and His Place in Early Church History. 2zdle 
Student, May, 1902, pp. 262-8. 

To the mind of the majority Paul looms up so large in the landscape of the Acts 
that Barnabas is by comparison dwarfed far beneath his actual measure according 
“to the inspired history. It is probable that Barnabas possessed, within the sphere of 
Judaism, a providential preparation for his apostleship of almost equal value with that 
of the superior apostle. The function of Barnabas in shaping the events of the early 
church was : (1) that he was, humanly speaking, the discoverer of Paul; (2) the full 
establishment of the gospel in Cyprus was due directly to his efforts ; (3) he served as 
peacemaker at the critical conflict between Jewish and gentile Christianity. 

SELwyN, E.C. Dialogues on the Christian Prophets, 1V. Z-xfositor, May, 
1902, pp. 321-43. 

GREGG, J. A. F. The Commentary of Origen upon the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, II: Eph. 1:15—4:26. Journal of Theological Studies, April, 
1902, pp. 398-420. 

Bacon, B. W. The Priesthood without Pedigree. Expository Times, May, 
1902, pp. 345-8. 
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Bass, F. Die rhythmische Komposition des Hebraerbriefes. Theologische 
Studien und Kritiken, Heft 3, 1902, pp. 420-61. 

Professor Blass deals in detail with the evidence that the epistle to the Hebrews 
was written originally in poetic rhythm, and believes that this hypothesis is 
abundantly proved. He holds therefore that the rhythm forms an important instru- 
ment in the restoration of the original text of the epistle. 

MELTZER, H. Das Alte Testament im Neuen Testament. Protestantische 
Monatshefte, Heft 3, 1902, pp. 104-14. 

Scomp, H. A. The Case Absolute in the New Testament,II. Azdliotheca 
Sacra, April, 1902, 325-40. 

ScuoppeE, G. H. Problems of New Testament Criticism. Homzletic Review, 
May, 1902, pp. 403-7. 


RELATED SUBJECTS. 
BOOKS. 


SweteE, H. B. Patristic Study. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1902. 
Pp. 194. $1.50. 

GEBHARDT, O. v. Ausgewadhlte Martyracten, und andere Urkunden aus der 
Verfolgungszeit der christlichen Kirche. Berlin: Duncker, 1902. Pp. 
259. M. 4. 

*CHEYNE, T. K. AND BLACK, J. S. Encyclopedia Biblica: A Critical Dic- 
tionary of the Literary, Political and Religious History, the Archeology, 
Geography, and Natural History of the Bible. Vol. III, Lto P. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1902. Pp. 650. $5. 


RAINSFORD, W. S. The Reasonableness of Faith, and Other Addresses. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., I902. Pp. 309. $1.25, met. 


ARTICLES. 


Bible Reading. Church Quarterly Review, April, 1902, pp. 22-42. 

The anonymous author expresses the conviction that Bible reading in England has 
seriously declined during the past two generations, and says: If learned industry and 
scientific thought, such as sacred studies were for too long an interval deprived of, 
have in their revival turned away any minds from the substance of divine truth by the 
interest and perplexities which surround the investigation of its vehicle, we are now to 
hope that sound criticism, having made good its claim to respect and gratitude, will 
more and more fully disclose itself as the servant of faith and devotion. Whatever is 
false or weak, hypocritical or ill-balanced, in a popular use of the Bible, is to be cured 
by a more thorough, a more considerate, and a more devout study of the same Scrip- 
tures. All that the Bible teaches is true, and all we have to believe of revelation is 
there taught. But we must remember that Holy Scripture is not designed to ¢each us 
on all those subjects to which it refers. It may happen that we have within the Bible 
the only information extant about a certain region of ancient history; also, the Bible 
is of unmeasured value as literature. But as Scripture it is given for our instruction 
in divine things, in matters of revelation, and connected with the salvation of souls. 
It is a disclosure of God’s presence in men, a disclosure addressed from faith to faith. 
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HOLTZMANN, H. Ein Palastinareisender als Prediger in der Wiiste. Prote- 
stantische Monatshefte, Heft 3, 1902, pp. 95-104. 


LAGRANGE, M.-J._ La controverse minéo-sabéo-biblique. Revue dibligue, 
April, 1902, pp. 256-72. 

Stocks, P. Zum Petrusevangelium, 1. Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift, Heft 4, 
1902, pp. 276-314. 
DRASEKE, J. Zur “Refutatio omnium haeresium” des Hippolytos. Zeit- 
schrift fiir wissenschaftiche Theologie, Heft 2, 1902, pp. 263-89. 
WAGNER, W. Wert und Verwertung der griechischen Bildung im Urteil 
des Clemens von Alexandrien. Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theo- 
logie, Heft 2, 1902, pp. 213-62. 

Bascom, JOHN. The Supernatural. Bibliotheca Sacra, April, 1902, pp. 
238-53. 

The miracles of Christ reach their highest intelligibility as spiritual power win- 
ning a new and deeper hold on the physical world. The spirit, ordinarily so checked 
by ignorance and held back by sin, begins in Christ to force a more beneficent way 
among things. There is a power in a pure, wise, and comprehensive purpose as yet 
but partially disclosed to us. The spirit heals the spirit, and in healing the spirit 
begins to heal the body. The kingdom of heaven is the renovating force of a new 
life. All real victory is a conquest of inner, spiritual power over external conditions. 
The natural discloses its true glory as the medium of the supernatural. 

WuitTney, H. M. The Latest Translation of the Bible. Bzb/iotheca Sacra, 
April, 1902, pp. 217-37. 

Speaking of the English Revised Version of 1881-5, and of the American 
Standard edition of this version in 1901, the writer says that at each new stage the 
English Bible gets nearer to the ideal; but no translation is perfect, the terms of no 
language exactly cover those of another, and the words of every living language are 
always shifting subtly from sense to sense, until even the best work of a translator 
becomes antiquated, and a later generation must go all over it again. 

WaGGETT, P. N. The Manifold Unity of Christian Life. Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies, April, 1902, pp. 321-56. 


TRUXALL, A. E. The Authority for Theology Not in Antiquity. Reformed 
Church Review, April, 1902, pp. 220-36. 


MatTruiA, F. Die Frage: Ist eine religionslose Moral méglich? Theologisch 
beantwortet. Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, Heft 2, 1902, 
pp. 161-212. 

In this important contribution to the study of a vital problem it is maintained 
that morality does not find its true meaning and end except in religion. As an 
example it is shown that the Sermon on the Mount presents to the followers of Christ 
an ideal which it is impossible for the ‘natural man” to attain. The high demands 
of the moral law, the injunction to self-denial, the condemnation of hatred and impla- 
cability, the setting one’s heart on spiritual things, these all appear practicable only 
where there is a transcendent, religious principle —or, to put itin another way, where 
the Spirit of God has been poured out upon the heart. 
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ScuaFF, D. S. Demonology and the Dark Arts in the Middle Ages. 
Reformed Church Review, April, 1902, pp. 156-73. 

TAYLOR, JOHN. The Songs of Palestine. Lxfository Times, April, 1902, 
pp. 314-16. 

Some idea is here given of the contents of Dalman’s Palastinischer Diwan, which 
is a valuable collection of the folk-songs and popular ditties of the Arabs of Palestine 
today. Dr. Dalman spent fifteen months (March, 1899, to June, 1900) among all 
classes of the population, gathering up the words and music of the songs sung by the 
professional singers, the shepherds, the plowmen, the housewives, and the peasants 
generally. These songs of modern Palestine, handed down for generations and cen- 
turies, are of no small importance for the understanding of certain portions of the Old 
Testament, e. g., the Song of Songs. 

PERLES, FELIX. What Jews May Learn from Harnack. /ewish Quarterly 
Review, April, 1902, pp. 517-43. 

The writer holds that Harnack, in his Das Wesen des Christentums, has —without 
wish or intention — given the most brilliant justification of Judaism which could possibly 
be desired ; he commends to Jews the reading of Harnack’s book. The author, he says, 
strips from official Christianity, as the Church teaches it and the State propagates it, 
all those elements which Jews also refuse to acknowledge. He arrives in this way at 
a form of religion which approaches very near to Judaism ; he has succeeded against 
his will in justifying Judaism, and he confirms Jews in their loyalty and attachment to 
their religion, in the place of which he can put nothing newer or better. It is a par- 
ticular joy and satisfaction for Jews to know that they are spiritually so near akin 
to a man of the mind, the learning, and the religious earnestness of Harnack; and 
they will not be misled when he is often unjust to Judaism, for they have to deal with 
a man who does not offend them willingly and intentionally, but who is ruled bya 
deep-rooted sentiment of which he cannot entirely free himself. 

But the absurdity of Mr. Perles’s contention that Harnack advocates Judaism 
becomes apparent when one considers that what Mr. Perles calls “Judaism” is 
entirely unknown to history under that name. The type of modern Judaism which 
the Jewish Quarterly Review represents is a purely modern product, having divested 
itself of many of the essential features of historical Judaism. Whena Jew gives up 
the Jewish ritual, the observance of the traditional law, the slavishly literal interpreta- 
tion of the Old Testament, and the bitter hostility to Christ and the Christian Scrip- 
tures, he need not be surprised to find himself in closer proximity to Christians; this 
is not because they have moved back to Judaism, but because he has moved forward 
toward Christianity. Judaism certainly finds its true ideal fulfilled in Christianity, 
and we are thankful that an increasing number of Jews are recognizing this fact. 


HANNE, J. R. Cornelius Petrus Tiele. Protestantische Monatshefte, Heft 3, 
1902, pp. 114-18. 
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